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That noise you hear in your shop 
is OPPORTUNITY, £nockhing 


@ You may think it’s just the hum of increased activity—but listen 
for the overtones... Here, today, is the great opportunity for 
American business—to earn a profit and recoup losses as it has a 
right to do, but to do it by sound management and modern 
equipment—zot by runaway increases in price. 


Hysteria is the danger in times like these and you, the Business 
Man, can cause hysteria or do wonders to prevent it. Let prices 
start an upward spiral and—like panic in a mob—markets will 
become frantic, judgment will warp, our defense of sanity against 
dangerous mistakes and inflation will be broken. 


Warner & Swasey, for one, is determined not to raise a single 
price one cent unless it is impossible to prevent, and then only 
enough to reflect actual increases in cost. 


We are working 24 hours a day to give as many new turret 
lathes as possible to American industry, to help you keep down 
your costs and so do your share to keep down prices. These new 
Warner & Swaseys are cutting cost per piece as much as 50% by 
cutting waste, and they are increasing plant capacity and product 
accuracy because of their new speed, power, precision. 


Plants equipped with these new Warner & Swaseys can make 
a far better profit than their competitors with older equipment. 
And when war-time activity slows down as it will some day, the 
plants to modernize now will be the ones to win through because 
they will be on a sound and stable low-cost basis. 
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You CAN Turn 1T BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS Turret Lathes 


«+. WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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... AND TIME 


for a Dubonnet cocktail before setting up the Yule 
tree. What a princely prelude to food! Deftly 
blended from fine French wines ... neither too 
sweet nor too dry... Dubonnet will delight you. Sip 
It before you sup, tonight...and feast tomorrow! 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY — Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of % lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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WHEN you're first introduced to the 
1940 Ford V-8, you'll say, “Can this 
low-price car be as good as it looks?” 

For here is a big, substantial car, 
with a smooth 8-cylinder engine, 
powerful hydraulic brakes, a uniquely 
stabilized chassis — and 22 important 
improvements that make it more 
beautiful, more comfortable, quieter, 
safer, and easier to drive. 

You can’t know what you’re miss- 
ing until you try the new Ford on the 
road. And when you do, you won’t 
believe the price tag! 


LUXURIOUS INTERIORS. Rich color harmony, finely tailored 
upholstery, and more room all around. Deep seat cushions 
of new construction, with a soft “floating edge” for increased 
comfort. Arm rests. Wide parcel shelf behind rear seat. 





FINGER-TIP GEARSHIFT on steering post. All models, no 
extra cost. Smart, two-spoke steering wheel. Handsome new 
instrument panel with two ash trays, cigar lighter, grille 
NEW BODY TYPE. Both the Ford and De Luxe Ford lines _for radio, glove compartment, battery condition indicator. 
include a new Business Coupe which differs from the regu- 
lar Coupe interior arrangement. The big compartment 
behind the front seat has two folding seats for extra 
passengers, or the entire area can be used for luggage. 


READY TO RIDE! The new Ford cars are as easy to ride in as 
they are to look at. Softer springs and new ride-stabilizer 
—85-hp models — plus improved shock 

absorbers contribute to greatly 

increased comfort. 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 





Gov. Lioyp C. 
Stark of Missouri, 
58, Nov. 23. His offi- 
cial proclamation had 
also made the day 
Thanksgiving in his 
state and, to top 
that, it was his eighth 
wedding anniversary. 
The Governor spent 
the day at Louisiana, 
Mo., where employes 
of the Stark Bros. 
Nursery, of which he was once general 
manager, gave him a two-year-old sorrel 
filly, unbroken to the saddle, as a present. 


Wide World 


Joun N. Garner, Vice President of 
the United States and Presidential candi- 
date (Newsweek, Nov. 27), 71, Nov. 22. 
He spent the day hunting deer along the 
Rio Grande near his home in Uvalde, Texas. 


Engaged: 


Raymonp Ickgs, 
son of Secretary of 
the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, and Mira- 
LoTTa Lucia Saver, 
daughter of Dr. Louis 
Wendlin Sauer, de- 
veloper of whooping- 
cough vaccine. The 
marriage is to take 
place at the bride’s 
home in Winnetka, IIl., Dec. 16. Ickes, a 
lawyer, is an assistant to John T. Cahill, 
United States District Attorney in New 
York City. 


International 


Harriette Hap- 
DON, 21, skating 
chorus girl of the St. 
Regis hotel ice re- 
vue in New York, 
and Jackie Coogan, 
25, boyhood screen 
star. Coogan made 
the announcement in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 
last week, during an 
overnight stop of the road company of 
“What a Life,” in which he is appearing. 
The wedding cannot take place, he ex- 
plained, until a divorce from his first wife, 
Betty Grable, becomes final in about ten 
months. 


Married: 


Exmaseta Veronika Mann, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Mann, noted German 
author in self-imposed exile here, and Dr. 
Gruserre Antonia Borcesez, professor of 
literature at the University of Chicago, at 
Princeton, N.J., Nov. 28. The bridegroom 
is also an exile; because of-his refusal to 


International 


take the Fascist oath he fied Italy eight 
years ago, and became a United States 
citizen last year. Dr. Borgese taught at 
Smith College and the University of Cali- 
fornia before his Chicago appointment. 


Departed: 


Artie SuHaw, swing-band leader, from 
New York for parts unknown. After his 
radio contract with Old Gold had been 
ended by mutual agreement (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 16) he went to the West Coast for a 
rest and returned to New York last month 
for an engagement at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Ill, he deserted his band there last 
week, and it is now playing on a cooper- 
ative basis. 


Filed: 

By Tony Sare, 
artist, illustrator, and 
puppeteer, a volun- 
tary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United 
States District Court 
at New York City, 
Nov. 22. Blaming his 
plight on the failure 
of two World’s Fair 
enterprises, Sarg listed debts of $36,259. 


Acme 


Returned: 


Six United States Army “flying 
fortress” bombers, to Washington, D.C., 
Nov. 26, after a fifteen-day, 12,500-mile 
round trip to Brazil in celebration of that 
republic’s 50th anniversary. A seventh 
plane was forced down by engine trouble 
at Jacksonville, Fla., on the last and 
longest flight of the trip: 2,100 miles from 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


Junked: 


An armored ammunition car, relic of 
the Civil War, at the West Springfield, 
Mass., yards of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. Built of heavy steel and hand-riveted, 
it was used to carry explosives to the 
Union Army. After the war, despite its odd 
shape (it was a scant 6 feet high and 8 
feet wide), the car was used to carry 
regular freight. When tracks were widened 
and loads became too heavy for its single 
set of wheels at. each end, it was retired 
from service, and sat wheelless in the rail- 
road’s Allston yards for 45 years as a stor- 
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age space for inflammable materials. 
acetylene torches claimed it last week _ 


Died: 

Joun Meroyrer, 47, organizer 
1910) of the Zulu Social Aid and Pleas, 
Club, in New Orleans, Nov. 21, after wh 
his fellow Negroes called an “evil stroke 
Each year, the Zulus burlesque the whit 
folks’ Mardi Gras parade in a mammot! 
procession through their own part of town 
ending in a drinking bout at a funeral par. 
lor on Jackson Avenue. The Zulus’ funer 
plans for Metoyer included swing bands 
the wearing of Zulu “uniforms” (gras 
skirts), and the tossing of coconuts jntg 
the grave, but Metoyer’s sister vetoed 
these. Nevertheless, despite her disapprov- 
al, 57 Zulus jived to the music of a swing 
band on the way back from the church 
services last Sunday. 


(i 


Artuur Bopanzky, 61, senior con. 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Co., at 
New York Hospital, New York, Nov. 93, 
after a month’s illness. Born in Vienna, 
Bodanzky came to America in 1915 to take 
the place of Alfred Hertz as conductor of 
German opera at the Met; in the course of 
time, his lean, tall figure sweeping the or- 
chestra through Wag- — 
ner came to be a tra- 
dition to New York 
opera-goers. Tiring 
last year, Bodanzky 
was forced to miss 
two performances. He 
entered the hospital 
Oct. 28 this year, suf- 
fering from arthritis 
and heart disease. 





International 


Lr. Gen. Str Georce Tom Motes- 
worTH Brinces, 68, veteran of the World 
War and the Boer War, in Hove, England, 
Nov. 26, after a long illness. Bridges’ 
strange exploit in rallying the beaten Brit- 
ish rear guard retreating from Mons in 
1914 won him wide renown: seizing a toy 
drum, he marched around the St. Quentin 
town square and put spirit back into the 
exhausted Tommies by making them 
laugh. He was also famous for the pet lion 
he kept outside his headquarters. 


Sammy Boy, 16, 
famous performing 
Samoyed, at San 
Francisco, Nov. 21, 
after a heart attack. 
Brought to this coun- 
try as a one-month- 
old pup by Roald 
Amundsen, explorer, 
Sammy Boy learned 
numerous tricks and was much in demand 
by movie studios and as a model for ad- 
vertising agencies. He was also, according 
to his owners, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon David- 
son, the only dog ever to have his name iA 
a telephone book (Los Angeles—Sammy 
Boy, Exposition 3593) . 
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CAR INSURANCE AT THE 
LOWEST COST IN YEARS 


... if you have a good driving record 


$a careful driver you can now secure 
complete coverage against all the 
risks of owning and operating your car 
at amazingly low cost. No longer do you 
need to risk the loss of your home or sav- 
ings by driving without complete insur- 
ance protection. You may save in three 
important ways: 


LOWER RATES—Automobile insurance 
rates have been reduced substantially in 
most parts of the country and are now at 
the lowest level in many years. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS— Under new rating 
plans, now effective in most states, you 
May secure special premium discounts 
depending upon your driving record and 
the use you make of your car. 

DIVIDENDS— With Liberty Mutual you 
may also share in the regular savings 
which have been returned in dividends, 
year after year, for 27 years without in- 
terruption. These dividends result from 
our economical direct-dealing methods of 


doing business; also from the fact that we 
select policyholders with great care and 
thus have fewer accident losses to pay. 
The current rate of dividend is 20% on 
Bodily Injury and Property Damage 
insurance; and 30% on Comprehensive 
(Fire, Theft, etc.) and Collision—written 
through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Thus, at the lowest cost in years, 
Liberty Mutual will protect you against 
all the risks of the road, and you may 
share in the savings now enjoyed by more 
than 175,000 carefully selected, careful- 
driving car-owners from coast to coast. 


For Your Protection 


More than 500 investigators and adjust- 
ers, working from 83 offices in principal 
cities throughout the country, stand 
ready to serve you anywhere at any time. 
These men interview claimants and wit- 
nesses for you, and handle all the trouble- 
some complications which accompany 
even minor accidents. You will be fully 


protected against fraudulent or exagger- 
ated claims—against accidents for which 
you may be blameless, but helpless to 
prove it. 


Send for Free Booklet 


The booklet below should be read by 
every car owner. In 16 pages, with 11 full- 
color illustrations, this booklet explains 
the Liberty Mutual Plan. It describes 
coverages you need—tells how to get 
them at low cost—how to pay for them 
on easy terms. With the booklet, we will 
send an estimate of the exact cost of in- 
suring your car and the savings you may 
make. Phone your nearest Liberty Mutual 
office or mail the coupon. No obligation. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free illustrated 
booklet showing how careful drivers get car insur- 
ance at lower cost. 


pT eee Se 
Business Address. 

Town where car is kept 
Make of Car No. of Cyls. 


Model No. 
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“THE JONES FARMSTEAD,"* FROM A PAINTING BY DALE NICHOLS 


... ona WINTER 


BREAKFAST JONES DAIRY FARM SAUSAGE 


You may no? live on a farm as we do, but you can still have that farm appetite on these 
cold winter mornings. 

There is only one way to start the day when the thermometer hovers around the zero 
mark: Jones Dairy Farm Sausage for breakfast. 

We make our sausage just as we have for over fifty years, from young Wisconsin 
porkers grown by neighboring farmers. We put all the choice cuts into our sausage: loins, 
hams, shoulders, and season according to the recipe we have been using for over 
fifty years. 

Jones Sausage is good for luncheon and supper too. It is easy to cook and convenient 
to buy. We supply good markets in all principal cities and suburbs with fresh shipments 
regularly. 

Ask your marketman to send yc 













DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


Made only on the Jones Dair>£arm at Fort Atkinson, 






. Mary P. Jones, Pres. 








NEWSWErE 


LETTERS — 





For Generai Fuqua 


NEWSWEEK is so good I cannot hely 
hoping it will become still better. Its sty, 
is splendid: no flipness, no provincialisn 
And it has the only impartial comment, 
tor in our country—General Fuqua; he ; 
truly a gentleman and a scholar. 

But “One thing thou lackest.” You 
give saintly Great Britain more than , 
even break. You do a dangerous thine: 
you point out German brutality to the 
Jew and the Czech, but you say nothin; 
of English brutality to the East Indiap, 
Little by little, this way, you start 4 
crusade against one side in this war, 0h 
that all your writers were General Fuquas! 
Why not be neutral? 

MANNING M. PATTILLO 

Fayetteville, Ark. 





The ‘Word War’ 


One of your readers asked what could 
be the name of the present big war since 
the name “World War” has already been 
used for the last one. It appears to me that 
so far the present war is naming itself by 
merely cribbing the old name and omitting 
the ’ell. 

J. M. ELLICOTT 
Captain, U.S. Navy, retired 
Mare Island, Calif. 





For Mr. Nathan 


In his Theater Week for Nov. 2, 
George Jean Nathan says: “The wife of 
the villain wooes the good-will of patriotic 
customers . . .” Is this sheer Nathan or 
pure Funk & Wagnalls—or Webster—or 
Fowler—or just proofreader? 

MARCIA WALSH 

New York City 


Webster prefers “woos,” with “wooes” 
e ” 
second choice; Mr. Nathan prefers “wooes. 





A Briton’s View 
I have just been reading Newswetk 

for the first time and I want to congratu- 

late you upon a very fine publication. 

I fear that a good many Americans are 
not at all clear just what our aims are in 
this war and I would like to emphasize 
these. 

We are fighting not to maintain the 
balance of power in Europe but to save 
the countries of Europe from the ever- 
recurring fear of German aggression. Still, 
I am in agreement with the views of a 
good many of you good Americans that it 
is entirely our own fault that such 4 
disease as Hitlerism was established and 
attained such power in such a short time 
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and it is our own fault if we have to suffer 
in destroying that disease. Still, wars 
aren't entirely a new thing to this country, 
and I believe we shall win this one as we 
have Won many more in the past. 

If anyone in your country would care to 
write me I will endeavor to give them an 
idea of what things are like over here. 

ROY PENFOLD 

Syndall Road 

Longford, Coventry, England 
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Contacting the Enemy 

I have been mystified since this “war” 
started by the term “to contact the 
enemy.” The French communiqués are 
constantly reporting that they have “con- 
tacted” the Germans, and I should like to 
know the military definition of the word. 
I am familiar with its usage by high- 
powered salesmen who say they have 
“contacted” a customer—meaning that 
they have had a conversation with him. 
But surely this does not hold good for 
wartime usage—or is this a diplomatic 
high-powered salesmen’s war? After all, 
there has been a good deal of conversation, 
to say nothing of dropping of leaflets 
(known to the trade as throwaways) . 

G. E. WOODS 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Militarily, the term “to contact” means 
to establish the whereabouts of the enemy 
—in other words, to keep him under ob- 
servation. It may or may not involve 
fighting. 


Thoroughbreds 


When Colonel Bradley wrote of 
“thoroughbred” cows it was bad enough, 
but when Newsweek refers to a cocker 
spaniel as a “thoroughbred” it’s just too 
much. (Sport Squibs, Nov. 13, 1939.) 

There is only one “thoroughbred,” and 
it is a noun to all who love the breed that 
produces a Challedon. To be a little more 
explicit—cows, dogs, sheep, swine, etc., 
are pure bred, while the running horse is 
the thoroughbred. And you do not add 
“horse,” we all know that a thoroughbred 
just has to be that particular breed of 
horse—the most noble animal that lives. 

ALEX. C. ROSS 

Sydney, N.S., Canada 





Technically, and in running horse circles, 
Mr. Ross is undoubtedly correct. How- 
ever, Newsweek’s authorities for using 
the term “thoroughbred” in connection 
with either horses or dogs are legion. 
Webster's New International Dictionary 
says it is applicable to either horses or 
dogs. The late Frank Dole, probably the 
outstanding dog writer in the country, 
frequently used the word to describe a 
pure-bred dog, as do numerous other 
sports authorities. 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












































1. WHOLE LiFe INSURANCE 


‘ X 7 HOLE LIFE INSURANCE is designed 

to provide permanent protection. It 
is used most commonly when a man 
wishes to create an insurance estate for 
his family which, upon his death, will 
carry them through the period of adjust- 
ment, or provide a sum to help make the 
future more secure. 


> Let us suppose that you wish your fam- 
ily to receive $1,000 at your death, re- 
gardless of when that may be. To accom- 
plish this, you buy a $1,000 Whole Life 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us 
say, be one of 1,000 similar policies. 


Each member of the insured group 
must pay enough each year of his life so 
that the total amount paid in will enable 
the insurance company to pay out, over 
the lifetime of the entire group, 1,000 
death claims of $1,000 each—a total of 
$1,000,000. 


>In the case of Limited Payment Life 
Policies, premium payments instead of 
being spread over a lifetime are concen- 
trated within a shorter period, and are 
therefore somewhat larger. In either 
Whole Life or Limited Payment Life Pol- 
icies, the periodical premiums do not in- 
crease as the policyholder grows older, 
but remain the same each year. 


In addition to death payments, a 
Whole Life Policy also contains other 
privileges and benefits, which policyhold- 
ers may, and frequently do, avail them- 
selves of during their lifetimes. 


W uite there are many different kinds of life insurance policies, 
there are really only three basic types of life insurance —Whole 
Life, Endowment, and Term. 


These three types of life insurance are sometimes used jin , 

4 more or less interchangeable manner, where circumstances 
make it advisable. Each has features which fit it for certain 
purposes. Through combinations of the three types, life insur- 


ance can be adapted to meet the needs of any insurable indj- 
vidual. The examples given below are intended to show a pri- 
mary need met by each of these types of insurance and to point 
out certain important features of each kind.* 





2. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


NDOWMENT INSURANCE is designed 

for a man who wishes to provide for 
a definitely foreseen monetary need, such 
as the education of his children. 


> Let us suppose that you desire an in- 
surance policy that will provide you with 
$1,000 at the end of a definite period, say 
20 years, or pay your family $1,000 if you 
die within that time. To meet this need, 
you buy a $1,000 20-Year Endowment 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us 
say, be one of 1,000 similar policies. 


Experience shows that in this insured 
group a certain number of people, say 
170, will die within the 20-year period... 
and that 830 of them will still be living 
at the end of the 20 years. So each member 
of the group must pay enough each year, 
so that the total amount paid in will en- 
able the insurance company to pay out, 
over the 20-year period, 170 death claims 
of $1,000 each, in addition to 830 ma- 
tured endowments of $1,000 each at the 
end of the period—a total of $1,000,000. 


> The premiums for Endowment Insur- 
ance will be higher than those for Whole 
Life Insurance, because both claim pay- 
ments and matured endowments are con- 
centrated within a limited period instead 
of being spread over the lifetimes of the 
policyholders. 


In addition to the benefits available on 
maturity, Endowment Insurance carries 
other benefits which the policyholder 
may elect prior to maturity. 





COPYRIGHT 1939— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

*This is Number 20 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 

understanding of how a life insurance company operates. In this advertisement, no 

attempt is made to consider such matters as dividends, reserves, taxes, expenses, etc. 

These subjects have been discussed in preceding advertisements, copies of which will 
in4 4 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

Frederick H, Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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3. TERM INSURANCE 


f Remon INSURANCE is designed prima- 
rily to meet a temporary need, such as 
assuring extra funds to pay off a mort- 
gage or to cover a business loan, in case 
of death. This type of insurance provides 
for the payment of the face value of the 
policy to the beneficiaries of the policy- 
holder only in case he dies within the 
period of time specified by the policy. 
> Let us suppose that you wish your fam- 
ily to be paid $1,000 if -you die within a 
definite period, say 10 years. 


To meet this need, you buy a $1,000 
10-Year Term Insurance Policy. Your pol- 
icy will, let us say, be one of 1,000 similar 
policies. 


Experience shows that in this insured 
group, a certain number of people, say 
90, will die within the 10-year period. 
Therefore, each member of the group 
must pay only enough, each year he lives 
of the 10-year period, so that the total 
amount paid in will enable the company 
to pay beneficiaries 90 death claims of 
$1,000 each—a total of $90,000. 


> Naturally, the 910 policyholders in the 
group who will still be living at the end 
of the 10 years, having obtained the pro- 
tection they desired, will receive nothing 
more—except certain renewal or conver- 
sion privileges included in some policies. 


There you have the three basic types of 
life insurance. Some people will find one 
type suited to their needs. Others will 
wish to have more than one type. In ad- 
dition, many policies include provisions 
under which the insurance proceeds are 
paid out in some form of income instead 
of in one sum. 


> Life insurance has been made so com- 
prehensive and so adaptable that, no 
matter what your specific needs may be, 
a life insurance program can be shaped to 
meet them. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Italo-U. S. Trade Troubles 


The State Department isn’t saying any- 
thing but is peeved at the way Italy is 
chiseling on its temporary trade arrange- 
ment with the U.S. Under the arrange- 
ment, Italy and the U. S. reciprocally guar- 
anteed “most-favored nation” treatment 
for each other’s goods. However, orders 
for machinery and other manufactured 
goods, which Italy promised to buy here, 
continue to go to Germany just as they 
did before the arrangement was made. 
Normally, the State Department would 
simply remonstrate publicly and terminate 
the temporary setup, but in this case is 
holding off for fear of jeopardizing the 
Allies’ efforts to coax Mussolini away from 
Hitler. 


Hull Reluctance 


Many of Secretary Hull’s strongest sup- 
porters are convinced that a draft move- 
ment would be necessary to get him into 
the Presidential race. The war and the 
new emphasis on foreign policy have in- 
creased his chances, but on the other hand, 
the expected Congressional attacks on his 
reciprocal-trade program may prove detri- 
mental. In any case, Hull still seems dead 
set against running. He continues flatly to 
refuse to encourage or sanction activity 
in his behalf and has advised one interest- 
ed group to lay off. 


Michigan’s Labor Laws 


One result of the seven-week-old Chrys- 
ler labor dispute will be introduction of 
some stringent labor laws in the Michigan 
Iegislature next session. Several key leg- 
islators are already working on bills that 
will give the state power to step in and 
force a strike settlement when both sides 
remain adamant. The more drastic bills 
won’t stand much chance, but it’s a good 
bet that at least the present labor law will 
be considerably strengthened. One factor 
behind this sentiment for legislation has 
been the impotence of Governor Dickin- 
son’s efforts to settle the Chrysler dispute. 


Political Notes 


Though Senator Vandenberg has climbed 
to first place among G.O.P. Presidential 
possibilities, he’s still avoiding any high- 


pressure campaign; his technique is to 
cultivate friendly relations with key politi- 
cians (McNary, Stassen, etc.) who can 
throw delegates to him at the convention 
. .. Attorney General Murphy tells friends 
he’s not anxious to go on the Supreme 
bench but will accept if asked to by the 
President . . . Senator Bridges is having 
trouble with his Presidential (or Vice 
Presidential) candidacy. His political ri- 
val, Governor Murphy of New Hampshire, 
now has an agent covering the country to 
boom Murphy for the Vice Presidential 
nomination, but Murphy’s real purpose is 
to undercut Bridges and then beat him for 
the 1942 Senatorial nomination. 


Robot Fighting Planes 


Both the Army and the Navy are mak- 
ing distinct progress in experiments with 
crewless, radio-controlled airplanes. The 
Army has been experimenting mainly with 
small gas-powered model planes. The 
Navy, following up Britain’s experiments 
with De Havilland “Queen Bee” planes, 
has been using specially equipped, full- 
size craft. A number of successful flights 
have been accomplished from the North 
Island air base on the Pacific Coast. In 
the experiments the robot planes have 
been controlled both from land stations 
and from bombers that fly within sight of 
the crewless craft, but there are still some 
technical details to be worked out. 


Armament Innovations 


Among the new war weapons now being 
secretly worked out in U.S. laboratories: 
A deadly aerial bomb that can be exploded 
at a desired height above the ground, now 
being developed by Lester P. Barlow, 
depth-bomb inventor, at the Glenn L. 
Martin plant near Baltimore. The prin- 
ciple involves a long rod telescoped into 
the bomb and extended before the bomb 
is dropped. When the rod touches the tar- 
get, the bomb explodes above it, shower- 
ing shrapnel over a wide area. The re- 
search department of a large electrical con- 
cern is working on a similar bomb. 


Trivia 

Social Security Administrator McNutt 
is so fond of his old Marmon car that he’s 
had it placed in government service and 
uses it on official business . . . When the 
National Press Club asked F.D.R. what 
entertainer he’d most like to see at its 
annual Presidential dinner Dec. 7, he said 
Charlie McCarthy. The club asked Edgar 
Bergen to bring the dummy East, but the 
ventriloquist refused because of screen 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


commitments . . . A Washington photog- 
rapher noted for having taken forbidden 
pictures in the U.S. Senate says he won’t 
try to take candid shots at the Gridiron 
dinner because “he couldn’t do that to 
newspaper men.” 





German War Aims 


A neutral diplomat has sent out of 
Germany a digest of the Nazi war aims as 
drawn up by Johann Hering of the Nazi 
party Foreign Office. According to this 
summary, which has now been passed out 
to district leaders for study and. use in 
off-the-record speeches to party gather- 
ings, a victorious Germany would demand 
already defined chunks of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Northern 
France, and Rumania as part of “purely 
German” territory. In addition, a limited 
“domination zone,” extending several hun- 
dred miles farther into these countries, 
would be set up, but it would not be, 
strictly speaking, under German control. 


Red Army Troubles 


Businessmen who have recently visited 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania reveal 
that Soviet officers are having difficulty 
maintaining discipline in the Red Army. 
A prize example occurred when a newly 
arrived detachment of Red troops, passing 
through the streets of Riga, spontaneously 
broke ranks before a cake shop whose win- 
dow was filled with delicacies. Ignoring 
their officers’ commands, they pillaged the 
shop with cries of delight. There has been 
much open grumbling by the soldiers at 
restrictions placed upon them to prevent 
their mingling with the “capitalist” popu- 
lation of the little countries, but Moscow 
is serious about enforcing these restric- 
tions. A captain of a Russian freighter 
who allowed his crew to mingle too freely 
with foreigners in an Estonian port was 
called to Leningrad and hasn’t been heard 


from since. 


U.S. News ‘Scoops’ 


Recent “scoops” by U.S. newspapers 
on British naval disasters have the Ad- 
miralty in a furor. Last week The N.Y. 
Times published a report, credited to “pri- 
vate advices,” that the cruiser Belfast had 
been badly damaged by a German sub- 
marine which attacked it in the Firth of 
Forth naval base. Three days later, after 
Germany had confirmed the report, the 
Admiralty publicly aa.nitted the disaster. 
Similarly, other important stories, not re- 
leased by the Ministry of Information, 
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have found their way into American pa- 
pers in recent weeks. Now authorities are 
conducting an intensive search for the 
“leak” and have closely questioned The 
Times’ London bureau which professes 
complete ignorance of who sent the Bel- 
fast story. Expulsion is threatened for the 
correspondent responsible, and meanwhile 
the censorship has been tightened. 


Jap-U.S. Relations 


Here’s a little story that shows how 
Japanese officials differ in their attitude 
toward U.S. interests in China. Just be- 
fore Admiral Noakuna Nomura (not the 
Japanese Foreign Minister) returned to 
Tokyo after service as a naval attaché in 
China, he gave a bang-up farewell party 
for eighteen American businessmen. There 
was much talk of friendship and good re- 
lations at the party. Next day, several 
truckloads of eggs owned by one of the 
guests were highjacked at the instigation 
of the Japanese Army command. When 
Nomura heard about it he promptly went 
to army officials and raised such a stir that 
the eggs were restored. Then he assured his 
American friend that he would give Tokyo 
higher-ups an earful on the way the army 
in China was harming Japanese business 
relations with the U.S. 


Spanish Reorganization 


Reports received through diplomatic 
channels reveal there’s widespread dissatis- 
faction over recent administrative shake- 
ups in Spain. Franco has sent word down 
the line that “patronage” is to be forgotten 
and all “incompetents” removed from re- 
sponsible positions. This has directly af- 
fected many army officers and party veter- 
ans who either already had, or expected to 
get, highly privileged positions as a reward 
for wartime valor or faithful party service. 
In addition, a general reorganization has 
served to break up cliques within the army 
and party. In several instances individuals 
considered too close friends have been 
separated and sent to remote posts. 


Foreign Notes 


The Rev. Stuart Morris, well-known 
English cleric, has quietly taken the first 
step toward renouncing his orders as a 
Church of England pastor because of the 
church’s attitude in supporting the war 
. . . Hungary is planning to establish a 
“prosperity belt” on the Soviet frontier 
by artificial stimulation of industry; the 
idea is to keep the peasants of Carpatho- 
Ukrainia from falling for Communist 
ideas . .. Although Lithuania is supposed- 
ly under Soviet domination, Germany is 
secretly backing ex-Premier Waldemaras, 
now returned from exile, as candidate for 
Premier of the new Lithuanian Govern- 
ment ... The Japanese have so improved 
the “secondary” naval base at Maisuru, 
on the Sea of Japan, that it has now be- 


come one of the nation’s four major naval 
bases; it’s important because it’s only 490 
miles southeast of Vladivostok and would 
be vital in any large-scale action against 
Russia. 





Low-Cost Housing Plan 


Fg and RFC officials are working on 
a plan designed to give a big boost to 
housing in the $2,500 class. Under recent- 
ly liberalized regulations the FHA is fi- 
nancing more small homes of this type, but 
some banks have been unwilling to accept 
mortgages on them for fear they couldn’t 
be converted into cash easily. Under the 
new plan the RFC, through its mortgage 
affiliate, would offer to buy the mortgages 
at par any time the banks wanted to dis- 
pose of them, just as the RFC now does 
for higher-priced homes financed under 
the FHA. If the scheme goes through it 
should greatly stimulate lending on low- 
cost houses by banks and other financing 
agencies. 


Oil-Conservation Program 


You'll hear much about a Federal oil- 
conservation program during the next Con- 
gressional session. The idea is to set aside 
domestic reserves for exclusive use of the 
Army and Navy, continue to pro-rate pro- 
duction, and possibly to limit exports and 
encourage imports of oil. The Interior De- 
partment is backing a bill to permit the 
Federal government to step in when states 
fail to adopt or enforce laws coming up to a 
set Federal standard. (Neither Illinois nor 
California now has conservation laws.) 
Success of each legislation, even with White 
House backing, is doubtful, however, be- 
cause of opposition from oil interests and 
the various states. 


Diamond Prices 


Don’t look for any sharp rises in diamond 
prices as a result of the war. U.S. industrial 
concerns, which have imported three times 
as many industrial diamonds in the first 
nine months of this year as they did in 
the same period last year, feared a specu- 
lative rise a few weeks ago when the Brit- 
ish embargoed the precious stones, but 
now Britain is again allowing exports to 
the U.S. Prices will remain the same or 
rise only slightly because many shipments 
will come directly from South Africa (in- 
stead of through London) at much lower 
insurance rates. 


Whisky Racket 


State and Federal officials have un- 
covered a new racket that has sprung up 
since the war disrupted shipping. Solicitors, 
representing themselves to be agents of re- 
liable Scotch whisky distillers, circularize 
businessmen in New York and other large 
cities urging them to buy up a case or 
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two of the well-known whiskies. The solic. 
itors emphasize that imports of Scotch a 
being hindered by the war and that this 
may be the last chance to buy at the Teg. 
ular price. When the whisky arrives jt ap. 
pears to be correctly bottled, labeled, anj 
stamped, but analysis of the content has 
proven it to be either outright bootleg op 
the cheaper Scotch-type American whiskies 














Business Footnotes 


A group of American distillers js serjoys. 
ly thinking of setting up a joint export 
corporation to push American ryes and 
bourbons abroad; theory is that because of 
the war English distillers will have to yiel 
some of the world liquor market which 
they dominate . . . The Department of 
Agriculture is working on a scheme to pro. 
vide free school lunches from surplus foods; 
chief hitch is that where free lunches are 
most needed the schools aren’t equipped 
with kitchens . . . The Electric Boat Co. 
of N.J. now has its biggest backlog of 
orders since the World War, including four 
submarines to cost $11,000,000 . . . There'll 
be a definite move made at the next Con- 
gressional session to reduce the interest on 
government-held farm mortgages. 





Miscellany 

Pearcy Crosby, creator of the “Skippy” 
cartoons, recently submitted a_ full-page 
advertisement to The New York Sun, lam- 
basting President Roosevelt for building 


a library at Hyde Park instead of using 
the money to aid unfortunates. The Sun, 
which two years ago ran a two-page anti- 
Roosevelt ad paid for by Crosby, turned 
this one down as “contrary to the tone 
and character of The Sun”. . . Robert 
Flaherty, British film director noted for 
his documentary pictures (“Man of 
Aran,” “Moana”) , is working for the U.S. 
Government filming agriculture in the 
Great Plains area . . . Rosita Diaz, the 
Spanish film star reported in 1937 to have 
been executed by the Nationalists as a spy, 
is in New York, very much alive and 
readying a suit against Hearst’s American 
Weekly for alleged libel in an article men- 
tioning her activities in the Spanish war. 


Missing Persons 


Plutarco Calles, Mexican “Iron Man” 
who was exiled by Cardenas in 1936, now 
62, lives in strict retirement in San Diego 
with his family; his main diversions are 
golf, gardening, and playing with 23 grand- 
children . . . Ed (Strangler) Lewis, 51- 
year-old ex-world’s heavyweight wrestling 
champion, has emerged from retirement at 
Glendale, Calif., where le owns a prosper- 
ous restaurant, and started training at 4 
Los Angeles gymnasium; says he’s prepat- 
ing to challenge Jim Londos, one of wres 
tling’s many current champions. 
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SANTA CLAUS 





When 


CALLED FOR 





CASH 





The gifts that will surround your Christmas 
tree were not made just yesterday. The raw 
materials—metal, wood, glass, cloth and paint 
—were probably delivered to the manufac- 
turers ten months ago—and paid for. New 
machinery was ready in March to handle the 
mountainous task of making this year’s 
Christmas gifts and decorations. 

Through the spring and summer, makers of 
products for the Christmas trade had to pay 
their thousands of busy workers. Wages and 
other costs don’t wait for Christmas. During 
those months of preparation, Santa Claus 
called for cash to meet part of his operating 
expenses, long before even the earliest shop- 
pers paid for this season’s Christmas gifts. 

That money was promptly supplied, much 
of it in the form of loans from local commercial 











banks familiar with the financial position and 
credit requirements of these manufacturers. 
The Christmas trades afford a striking illustra- 
tion of the usefulness of bank loans. Such loans 
provide money throughout a large part of the 
year to assist in meeting the week-to-week 
credit needs of an industry whose products 
are sold only during a short marketing season. 

Commercial banks seek to supply credit 
wherever credit can be profitably employed 
by sound enterprises, large or small. More 
than eleven billions of dollars of commercial 
bank credit are constantly in use among 
hundreds of thousands of business concerns, 
to the advantage of their millions of workers 
and the public as a whole. The great majority 
of borrowers from even the largest commer- 
cial banks are small enterprises. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pint StREET corNER oF Nassau, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 














Wi will be the major parties’ nominees in 1940? What 
party will win the Presidential election—and why? 


Using its unique system of previewing, Newsweek last April 
put such questions to 50 of the country’s best-known Washington 
correspondents, all of them experts at analyzing political trends. 
Now, recognizing that war has changed the political outlook, the 
editors have resurveyed this group of experts to get their com- 
posite forecast on the eve of the pre-convention campaign. 


High lights of the new Preview: 


The Democratic party is now a 2-to-1 favorite to win the 
election. This exactly reverses the prewar forecast of last spring, 
when the G.O.P. was a 2-to-1 favorite. 


4 Precisely 50% of the experts now name Mr. Roosevelt as the 
most likely Democratic nominee. In April, only 22% ranked him 
first—though many others indicated he might be nominated for 
a third term “if war breaks out.” 


*{ Paul V. McNutt, whom none picked as the most likely Demo- 
cratic nominee in the previous survey, now ranks second to 
Roosevelt, far ahead of all others. Vice President Garner, who 
led the list (including Roosevelt) in April, is now fourth, behind 
Roosevelt, McNutt, and Hull. 


4] Among Republican Presidential prospects, first place by a wide 
margin goes to Senator Vandenberg, who was picked by only 
two men in April. Thomas E. Dewey, G.O.P. favorite in April, 
is now a poor third behind Vandenberg and Senator Taft. 


§] As Vice Presidential favorites, Farley anc McNutt now rank 
first and second among Democrats; Dewey and Taft, among Re- 
publicans. This represents no change from the April ranking 
except that Sen. Bennett Clark, instead of McNutt, then stood 
second among Democratic prospects. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Both in last April's survey and in the present one, each of the 50 
correspondents was asked to answer six questions “on the basis of present 
indications.” The questions and a résumé of the answers follow: 


1—Which party do you expect to win the 1940 Presidential election? 
Present Preview April Preview 


NN ie et es 34 16 
IIE os sicancssnesihcakiaceidabecnsigahenbaction 16 31 
I ira hka clcialtaceaivaninettined 0 3 


(While several correspondents wanted to answer “undecided” in the 
present Preview, the editors insisted that they make a definite guess.) 


2—What, briefly, do you expect to be the most important causes in- 
fluencing this outcome? 

Principal answers from those predicting a Democratic victory: war and 
popular unwillingness to “change horses” in a crisis, 24; present and 
expected business improvement, 13; general popularity of Roosevelt and 
his policies, 9; Republicans’ lack of a strong candidate or platform, 7; 
popular approval of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 6; healing of the breach 


The 1940 Election—the Nominees and the Winners? 


in the Democratic party, 3; desire of the masses for continued New Deal 
“handouts,” 2. 

Principal answers from those predicting a G.O.P. victory: the popular 
swing toward conservatism and the desire for periodic change, 10: grow. 
ing distrust of Roosevelt foreign policies, 7; dissatisfaction wit!; New 
Deal fiscal policies, 7; New Deal “inefficiency” and “mismanagement,” 6; 
dissension within the Democratic party, 5; consistent failure of recovery 
to come up to expectations, 3; Roosevelt’s anti-business policies, 2. 
Negroes’ tendency to return to the G.O.P. fold, 1; Roosevelt's labor 
policies, 1. 


3—If you had to forecast now, whom would you pick as the most 
likely and second most likely Republican Presidential nominee? 

Following is the tabulation of the current (November) answers and 
those given last April. The points are scored on the basis of two for each 
first choice, one for each second choice. 


1st Choice 2nd Choice Points 

Nov. Apr. Nov. Apr. Nov. Apr. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 25 2 16 8 66 12 
Robert A. Taft 16 21 13 19 45 61 
Thomas E. Dewey 4 23 9 16 17s 62 
John W. Bricker 2 3 9 4 13 10 
James W. Wadsworth 1 0 1 0 3 0 
Warren R. Austin 1 0 0 0 2 0 
Arthur H. James 1 0 0 1 2 1 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. 0 0 2 0 2 0 


4—Most likely Republican Vice Presidential nominee? 

Dev ey, 70 points; Taft, 20; Martin, 16; Bricker, 10; H. Styles Bridges, 
10; Raymond E. Baldwin, 7; Bruce Barton, 5; Wadsworth, 3; James, 2; 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 2; Charles L. McNary, 2; Leverett Saltonstall, 1; 
Vandenberg, 1; Ralph L. Carr, 1. 


5—M ost likely and second most likely Democratic Presidential nominee? 


1st Choice 2nd Choice Points 

Nov. Apr. Nov. Apr. Nov. Apr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 25 11 7 6 57 8 
Paul V. McNutt 12 0 20 5 44 5 
Cordell Hull rf 10 14 12 28 32 
John N. Garner 6 17 1 7 13 41 
James A. Farley 0 1 3 4 3 6 
Burton K. Wheeler 0 0 2 0 2 0 
Bennett C. Clark 0 2 1 5 | 9 
William O. Douglas 0 4 1 1 1 9 
Millard E. Tydings 0 0 1 0 1 0 


6—Most likely Democratic Vice Presidential nominee? 

Farley, 42 points; McNutt, 39; Garner, 15; Wheeler, 11; Lloyd C. 
Stark, 11; James F. Byrnes, 5; William B. Bankhead, 5; Clark, 4; Sam 
Rayburn, 4; Frank Murphy, 4; Alben W. Barkley, 4; Robert H. Jackson, 
3; Harry F. Byrd, 1; Henry A. Wallace, 1; Scott W. Lucas, 1. 


To Be Noted— 


Most of those participating in the survey were inclined to qualify their 
answers with “ifs” and “buts.” Some specified that sudden peace abroad 
would greatly increase Republican chances and lessen the chances that 
Roosevelt would run again. Nearly all pointed out that unusual changes 
in business conditions, surprising actions by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, or other unexpected developments might completely change the 
outlook. 





PARTICIPANTS 


IN THE SURVEY 








Theodore C. Alford, K.C. Star, K.C. Times 
Robert S. Allen, Stern papers, United Features 
Joseph W. ym A & Robert E. Kintner, NANA 
Ulric Bell, Louisville Courier-Journal 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Harold Brayman, Phila. Evening Public Ledger 
Ashmun N. Brown, Providence Journal 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Erwin D. Canham, Christian Science Monitor 
Turner Catledge, New York Times 

d r, Scripps-Howard Alliance 


Raymond 
Frank R. Kent, 
Bernard Kil 
Paul R. Leach, Chi 


Warren DB. Francis, Los A 
Jay Franklin, Bell Syndica’ 
Edwin W. Gableman, Cincinnati Enquirer 


Times 


Charles O. Gridley, Denver Post 
Bulkley S. Griffin, Hartford Times and others 
Arthur Hachten, International News Service 
Jay G. eo Detroit News 

. Henle, Paul Block prom 
Arthur S. Henning, Chicago Tribune Service 
altimore Sun 
Russell Kent, Birmingham News & Age-Herald 
re, Wall Street Journal 
Arthur Krock, New York Times 


Ww. B. Ragedale, Associ 

Ralph Smith, Atlanta Journal 

Alfred D. Stedman, St. Paul Pioneer Press 
George W. Stimpson, Houston Post 


Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Alliance 

Clif Stratton, Topeka Capital, K.C. Kansan 

Mark Sullivan, N.Y. Herald Tribune Syndicate 

Bascom Timmons, Houston Chronicle, other; 

Ray Tucker, McClure Syndicate _ 

Everett C. Watkins, Indianapolis Star, others 

Frederic William Wile, Washington Star | 

Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, Sacra- 
mento , and others 

Lyle Wilson, United Press* 


Daily News Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Reg. & Trib. 





Raymon ° 

Felix Cotten, Washin ‘ost G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Star Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Pubs., others 

. Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star Ernest K. Lindl q eee James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 

J. pied Faery, Bolimore n Serene ae bs ed py i. Tutedelobie Inquirer — 
Doris in, N.Y . ~ sehaho. ated Press* *Three of those questioned last April were Un- 


available for the present preview. In their »laces 
have been substituted Messrs. Ragsdale, Tim nons, 
and Wilson. 
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Ediphone. It actually takes up less space on your desk than clear out of your mind! You can forget them...because the 
| a letterhead. It closes completely! Dust is kept out. It’s Ediphone remembers for you. 
| truly beautiful! Try this handsome Ediphone on your own desk. No obli- 
And you’ll do a beautiful job using it. This amazing gation. Telephone the Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. 
, Edison Voicewriter brings efficiency to your work as well W-12, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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O get down to brass tacks, the 

big thing you high-mileage 
truckers want to know about a 
truck tire is—bow long will it 
stand up—how much will it cost 
per mile? 


The cold turkey answer on this 
magnificent new improved 1940 
Goodyear YKL is — 


In the most severe, fast long-distance 
service the new 1940 YKL will de- 


liver longer trouble-free service than 
any tire you've ever used— with greater 
immunity from heat, bruises, blow- 


THE GREATEST NAME 


outs, tread-loosening or any other 
hazard that may now be causing your 
tires to “give out” before they're 
worn out! 


That’s been proved in months of 
tests on all kinds of roads in which 
this new YKL excelled even its 
record-breaking predecessor by an 
amazing margin. 

The net to you is the lowest-cost 
tire mileage you have ever known! 
Check up with the man who’s now 
using YKL’s—then see your Good- 
year dealer. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Pe pane 


Qnty the New 1940 


YKL 


gives you all these improvements: 


1— RAYOTWIST CORD made from 
continuous rayon filaments— unequaled 
in heat and fatigue resistance. 


2—NEW TREAD DESIGN 


DEEPER NON-SKID —13% deeper for 
longer wear and traction. 


FLATTER TREAD of tougher rubber; 
1214%4% more road contact for slower 
wear. 


NEW, TOUGHER, LONGER-WEARING 
TREAD COMPOUND. 


CENTER TRACTION—grip in the center 
of the tread where most needed. 


DOUBLE SHOULDER RIBS for slower, 
more even wear; easier steering. 


3— MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING 
provides stronger bond between body 
and tread; reduces separation. Greater 
resilience. Takes more recaps. 


Put on the new YKL and watch 
your troubles vanish as your mile- 
age jumps! 
YKL, Rayotwist~-T.M.°s The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 
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Unemployment and youth: the CCC gives jobs to 289,000 jobless boys 


Unemployment Stull a Problem 


Despite Upsurge in Business 


But New Frontiers 
in Industry Will Eventually 
Take up Much of Slack 


Riding on the crest of a major upswing 
due to general business improvement and 
war orders, factories are humming, rail- 
roads are swamped with carloadings, com- 
modity markets ring with activity, and the 
number of persons gainfully employed is 
reportedly nearly as great as in the 1929 
boom period. But despite this rosy picture 
of resurging prosperity, the nation is 
still burdened with between 9,000,000 
and 11,000,000 jobless—5,000,000 of 
them, 3,500,000 youths and 1,500,000 old 
folks, unable to take full advantage of the 
boom. 


Youth 


Last week the story of youngsters who 
can’t even get started was told in a long- 
awaited survey by the American Youth 
Commission which served at the same time 
to point to the difficulties facing the gen- 
eration now growing old. In a report on its 
four-year investigation, the commission, of 
which Owen D. Young is acting chairman, 
pointed out that even in the expected up- 
surge inexperienced youth between the 
ages of 15 and 25 will be left in the lurch 
and warned that continued pressure of 
such unemployment in the midst of a war 


boom will “add to the danger of drifting 
into active participation in the war.” The 
report imperatively urged the Federal 
government to create a special program of 
public work, even at the risk of increasing 
Federal expenditures. 

What the commission stressed is the lit- 
tle-known fact that during the depression 
years youths 24 years of age or younger 
accounted for at least a third of all un- 
employed. And the figure would have been 
higher only for a gain in school attendance 
during the period. Today, in addition to 
the 3,500,000 totally jobless (including the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and National 
Youth Administration contingents on work 
projects) another 1,750,000 are part-time 
workers who seek full-time placements. Be- 
sides, many of those now occupied are 
working beneath their capacities and at 
low wages, though there are probably just 
as many others who aspire blindly to jobs 
in white-collar categories for which they 
are wholly unqualified. 

Broken down, figures show that the rate 
of unemployment is higher between 20 and 
24 than in any older age group and highest 
for those between 15 and 20 who are out 
of school and seeking work. In this latter 
category, too, there are 850,000 more than 
in 1930. For these teen-agers, particularly, 
the door is closed almost everywhere. The 
farm, their traditional refuge, already has a 
surplus of help. In the city, the trade 
unions and professional organizations have 


raised minimum ages and limited the open- 
ings for apprentices. 

To the American Youth Commission it 
appeared that this problem must be solved 
by providing “employment in some form 
of service”—under public auspices—for 
every young person who does not want to 
continue in school after 16 and cannot get 
a job in private enterprise. But a similar 
task already is being performed on a less 
ambitious scale by the NYA, which was 
started in 1935. The NYA gives small work 
scholarships for high-school and college 
students and provides part-time jobs of a 
public character for jobless youngsters who 
are out of school—tasks which are usually 
one-third time in nature and combine 
training with actual work. 

Besides, the organization offers a big 
program of supplemental training and edu- 
cation which many of these enrollees take 
on their own hook without compensation. 
Finally, the NYA has established a large 
number of residence centers where young 
people are taken for short courses of train- 
ing combined with work. 

This week, in a second exhaustive report, 
the Youth Commission urged the adoption 
of a Federally supported, state and local- 
administered public-health program “on a 
scale never before attempted in this coun- 
try.” Following closely the lines suggested 
by the Wagner Bill, which roused a storm 
of protest among conservatives of the 
American Medical Association (News- 
WEEK, May 29), the commission concluded 
that “for the poor the provision of ade- 
quate medical care must be accepted as a 
public obligation.” 


Old Age 

But while youth may wrest some hope 
from the NYA and CCC and its modicum 
of life’s luck, the elders face a more un- 
certain future. Their crucial year, surveys 
show, is 55, at which time they suddenly 
make the unemployment rate swing up- 
ward. From 55 to 70, they form a large 
part of the approximately 16,500,000 
Americans receiving relief and employment 
on Federal work projects. They contributed 
few of the 366,000 persons who were placed 
during October, for example, in public and 
private fields by public-employment offices. 

In Noveraber, 1,879,400 of these unfor- 
tunates received old-age assistance checks 
averaging slightly less than $20 a month 
(partly financed by the Federal govern- 
ment, which matches state funds, under 
approved plans, up to $15 a month). In 
five states more than 100,000 get such re- 
lief, with California, which hatched the 














16 





Townsend and “Ham and Egg” schemes, 
topping the list with disbursements of 
$4,413,000 for the month. 

Last week, there came a ray of hope 
from Washington for'these aged folk in agi- 
tation for increased old-age insurance pay- 
ments. Pension plans were secretly dis- 
cussed by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Economic Security which drew 
up the first Social Security Bill in 1935, 
and Sen. Pat Harrison, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, gave fresh sup- 
port to Sen. Tom Connally’s proposal to 
increase old-age insurance payments, which 
was buried in conference in the last session 
of Congress. The Texan would have the 
government give $2 for every $1 contrib- 
uted by a state (retaining the $15 maxi- 
mum). At the same time, Harrison boosted 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner’s plan for Federal 
annuity insurance which the New Yorker 
claims would pay an income up to $1,200 a 
year upon maturity and cost 30 per cent 
less than an annuity carried by a private 
company. 

There were other indications that pen- 
sions would be a major issue when Con- 
gress convenes on Jan. 3, which will be 
three days after the government begins 
making old-age insurance payments. Dur- 
ing 1940, some 912,000 persons will re- 
ceive $114,000,000. Unlike the assistance 
benefits, which go to old and indigent now, 
these payments will be made by the 
Federal government to men and women 
of 65 who have retired, with supplementary 
funds for a retired worker whose wife is 
65 and for dependent children under 18. 
Survivors’ benefits also are provided for 
widows. Payments will be financed by the 
1 per cent tax imposed upon the employes 
and their employers since 1937. 

For the worker suddenly thrown out of 
employment, the Social Security Act does, 
however, provide a temporary financial 
bridge until a new job is found: unemploy- 
ment insurance. This is defrayed by a 3 
per cent Federal tax upon the employer’s 
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The Chicago Daily News 


Politics in relief: a letter ... 


pay roll which is paid into state funds and 
disbursed to applicants, after a two to four 
weeks’ wait, in payments up to about $15 
for fourteen to sixteen weeks. In 1938 a 
total of 2,157,522 beneficiaries received an 
average of $83.89, compared with the 
national expenditure of $279 through home 
relief and $773 through WPA for that 
year. 


Able Bodied 


Caught between youth and age are sev- 
eral million able-bodied men and women 
between 25 and 55 (which the American 
Youth Commission survey called the years 
“of greatest employability”) who provide 
relief authorities with their biggest ques- 
tion mark. A potential source of the chaos 
which descended upon the nation in early 
depression days, these persons comprise 
the bulk of the 1,930,000 on WPA rolls 
today; other hundreds of thousands who 
have suffered economic and career reverses, 
but shun public assistance, strive for a 
bare existence—too old for the CCC and 
NYA and too young for old-age assistance. 

Those who want to get on the WPA 





Government Aid: the Perennial Problem 


An average month’s (Aug. 1939) bill for relief 
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Farm Security Grants 





Totals 





























Cases* Costt 

ieicdeba 1,967,000 $171,260,000 
212,000¢ 4.699,000t 

289,000 19,372,000 

1,872,000 36,361,000 

750,000 9,653,000 

69,000 1,709,000 

1,582,000 38,088,000 

73,000. 1,211,000 

..6,377,000 $282,354,000 





*Figures for WPA, Dependent Children, Home Relief, and Farm Security Grants are for house- 
holds rather than individuals. The estimated number of individuals benefited is roughly 6,884,500 
for WPA, 721,200 for Dependent Children, 5,537.000 for Home Relief, and 255,500 for Farm Se- 


curity Grants. 


t With the exception of CCC and Farm Security, where the cost is borne entirely by the Federal 


government, the 
contributes nothing for Home Relief. 


urden falls on state and local governioents as well. The F 


government 


tFigures do not include school grants (August not being a school month), which would ap- 


proximately double totals for NYA. 























Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


... and a cartoon tell the story 





sometimes find it constitutes a greater 
hurdle than the problem of getting work 
under private enterprise. The ward-heeling 
evil which controls some of these humble 
placements still prevails in cities. Last 
week, Chicagoans who have followed an 
exposé of WPA scandals in The Chicago 
Daily News gaped at a reproduced letter 
(see cut) which a Congressman allegedly 
wrote to a work applicant informing him 
to get a note of recommendation from his 
district leader. 

It seemed possible that this incident 
might have reverberations on Capitol Hill. 
Meeting to map plans for the next session 
of Congress, the House relief subcommit- 
tee, of which Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum is 
chairman, hinted its intention to renew as- 
sault on WPA activities by attempts to 
show fresh abuse of placement methods. 
Woodrum, archcritic of the WPA, helped 
slice the 1940 appropriation to $1,200,000, 
000, and it appeared likely that the Presi- 
dent’s plans for new appropriations next 
year would precipitate a bitter fight. 
Significance 

Throughout ten years of experimenta- 
tion it has become increasingly clear that 
taxpayer-financed stopgaps are not going 
to make much of a dent in the long-range 
unemployment problem. The forces work- 
ing against its solution—the coming of 
working age of more than 6,000,000 young 
people since 1930, more than half of whom 
found no waiting jobs vacated by their 
elders; the exodus of thousands from the 
farm to the city; an anti-business tinge to 
much of the New Deal’s program which 
has kept industry from going ahead—have 
always outrun the very government forces 
ostensibly aimed at solution. 

The amazing thing is that, in spite of 
all the factors contributing to an increase 
in unemployment, there are now as maby 
persons gainfully employed as there were 
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in 1929—the peak “boom” year. As a making progress is indicated by employ- 
matter of fact, the unemployment picture ment figures as of today. And for the 

is not as ugly as cold statistics future, one of its best bets is the creation 
might indicate. No one knows how many of new frontiers—whole new industries 
of those now technically listed as unem- like the automobile was and chemurgy 

Joyed are dependents of persons now may yet be. That those frontiers will be 
working, but there are undoubtedly in- reached, no one doubts, least of all busi- 
stances of three and four members of the nessmen themselves. 
same famnily looking for jobs, not because 
the incomes of one or two of them would 
not be adequate, but because they desire The Kuhn Trial 
a higher standard of living. 

Similarly, no one knows how many A Manhattan jury early this week was 
migratory and part-time workers who given the job of convicting or freeing 
would not have been listed as unemployed Fritz Kuhn, leader of the German-Ameri- 
ten years ago are now so considered. It is can Bund, on larceny charges (NeEws- 
certain that the worst figures for 1939 are, WEEK, Nov. 13), but not before the case 
in terms of what were considered “good of Assistant Prosecuting Attorney Herman 
times” in the "20s, exaggerated today. One J. McCarthy had been trimmed drastical- 
of the chief difficulties in dealing with the ly. After three stormy weeks, Judge James 
os whole relief problem has stemmed from G. Wallace ruled that the prosecution had 
=== | BF failure to make a thorough, systematic “failed of proof” in five of the ten counts. 
ily News Hl survey of the number of unemployed. The Of the remainder, two charges that the 
tory so-called Biggers Census of 1937 repre- American Fiihrer used $717 of Bund 

sented the first and only halfhearted effort money to move the furniture of Florence 
greater along these lines. Camp, blond Hollywood divorcée, were 
B work There are indications, however, that the termed doubtful. The three soundest 
heeling next session of Congress will see a con- counts, involving charges of theft and 
humble HH certed drive to institute the machinery for forgery, concerned a $500 attorney’s fee. 
» Last regularly obtaining and cataloguing vital Last week’s trial high light was in- 
ved an MM data on the nation’s indigent and unem- troduction of the Bund leader’s letters to 
hicago ployed. There is a growing feeling on the vivacious “Mein Camp,” as reporters 
letter Capitol Hill that the problem had remained dubbed her. Misspelled and ungrammati- 
egedly I too long in the category of a year-to-year cal, the love notes convinced the court that 
i him i emergency, and should be tackled now as the Fiihrer had more than an ideological 
om his Ty long-range government-business job. interest in the divorcée, but Judge Wallace 

; Caring for unemployables is the govern- insisted that the trial stick to larceny 
cident TJ ment’s natural function. But business, charges, not romance. Of more serious 
| Hill. which has often asked for the task of pro- interest was Kuhn’s explanation of the 
ession viding for those who can and wish to “Fiihrer principle,” which, the defense 
mmit- work, has a big job ahead of it. That it is claimed, permitted him to use any of the 
"um is 
PW as- 
pts to 
thods. 
ielped 
),000,- 
Presi- 
; next 
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Crochet Champs: Mrs. E. N. Noble, Minneapolis housewife, last 
week was crowned winner of the Third National Crochet Contest for a 
$1,000 tablecloth that took 2,500 hours to make. John Miller, California 
ranchhand, flew to New York this week on a three-day all-expense junket 
—the men’s prize. 
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German-American Bund’s funds or pro- 
perty as he wished, even to “buy a horse 
or throw [the money] in the gutter.” 

Other developments on the “ism front” 
last week included: 


@ After Harvard, Princeton, and Dart- 
mouth had refused to let Earl Browder, 
indicted chief of the Communist party, 
speak on their campuses, President Charles 
Seymour of Yale sanctioned an appear- 
ance under the auspices of the Yale Peace 
Council. War veterans immediately pro- 
tested. 


4] At San Francisco, immigration officials 
held Erich Rix, German anti-Nazi agi- 
tator, charging that, in applying for 
United States citizenship, he had con- 
cealed a criminal record. The crime: smug- 
gling a sack of flour into Germany in 1921. 
Rix blamed Herman Schwinn, Pacific 
Coast organizer for the German-American 
Bund, for the threat of deportation back 
to Germany. 





Alien Crackdown 


Second, third, and ’steenth-generation 
Americans, traditionally suspicious of 
“foreigners,” became acutely aware of them 
during the depression. The revelation that 
unnaturalized aliens drew relief along with 
citizens brought a storm of protest which 
this year culminated in a ruling barring 
WPA jobs to noncitizens (NEWswEEK, 
Mar. 20). Studies of subversive influences 
at work in the country deepened the con- 
viction of the average American that or- 
ganizations like the Communist party of 
America, the German-American Bund, and 
even labor groups abused the government’s 
generous hospitality to advocate its over- 
throw. 

Disturbed by the Department of Labor’s 
apparent reluctance to deport aliens like 
Harry Bridges, who is an Australian-born 
labor firebrand but against whom no crime 
has yet been proved, Pennsylvania last 
summer decided to take matters into its 
own hands. The State Legislature passed a 
law requiring aliens (already ineligible for 
licenses to hunt, fish, or own dogs) to 
register and carry identification cards. The 
measure specifically exempted those of the 
state’s estimated 400,000 noncitizens who 
have resided continuously in the state since 
1908, whose sons or daughters served in 
the World War, or who would apply for 
citizenship before Jan. 1, 1940. 

Last week, with 500 registering stations 
ready to start issuing cards at $1 apiece, 
Pennsylvania’s law ran into a snag. Bitter- 
ly assailed by liberal groups, it was put to a 
constitutionality test by two Philadel- 
phians, Bernard Davidowitz and Vincenzo 
Travaglini, who filed a taxpayers’ suit in 
Federai court, Scranton. 

Meanwhile, though the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration refrained from commenting 
publicly on the Pennsylvania experiment, 
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Washington speculated on what might 
happen if the Keystone precedent were 
extended to other states. There are an esti- 
mated 4,000,000 aliens in the United States. 
The 1930 census listed 3,342,000 nonciti- 
zens over 21, but there has been a steady 
decline in immigration, accompanied by a 
rise in the rate of naturalization—the lat- 
ter credited in large degree to the American 
Legion’s “Americanization” campaign. 

Figures show that the much discussed 
“flood of refugees” from the Hitler regime 
never really existed. During the first six 
years of Nazism, immigrants to the United 
States were outnumbered 4,487 by de- 
parted aliens. The peak year, 1938, brought 
a net increase in permanent residents of 
only 42,685—less than .04 per cent of the 
population. 





Garand’s Gun 


Modest Inventor Is Bewildered 
by Fame His Rifle Has Drawn 


For nearly six years, the wonders of the 
new Garand semi-automatic rifle have 
woven a spell among Army officers. Hailed 
as the greatest advance in infantry arms 
in 25 years (Newsweek, Sept. 12, 1938), 
it was adopted by the Regular Army in 
1936 as a substitute for the famous old 
bolt-action Springfield, standard rifle since 
1903. A fortnight ago, the Garand made 
spectacular front-page news again when 
it was distributed for the first time to a 
regiment of the National Guard—the 
107th New York. A squad of marksmen 
with twelve of the rifles in one minute 
riddled a target at 200 yards with 402 hits 
—300 of them bull’s-eyes. 

Last week, excited by the idea that a 
regiment ambushed in open country could 
be wiped out in a few minutes by a hand- 
ful of Garands, reporters hastily beat a 
path to the door of the designer at the 
United States Government Arsenal in 
Springfield, Mass. And the modest, be- 
spectacled man of 51 with a slight French- 
Canadian accent (born in Canada, he be- 
came a citizen in 1920) who greeted them 
provided a startling but pleasant surprise. 

By all counts, the inventor of such a 
weapon should be literally reaping mil- 
lions from patent royalties, but John C. 
Garand turned out to be an obscure civil- 
ian employe on the government pay roll 
at $5,500—director of a staff of twenty 
men in the model room—who was be- 
wildered by all the attention thrust up- 
on him. An ex-toolmaker with only four 
years of formal education—his first lab- 
oratory was a Coney Island shooting gal- 
lery—Garand is content to live quietly 
and simply with his wife and two children; 
he turned down offers of riches from a big 
commercial manufacturer and a foreign 
power in order to vest exclusive rights to 
his product in the United States Govern- 


a ee 
The new Garand rifle (top and 
right) compared with Springfield 
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ment. Under the arrangement, the War 
Department possesses “shop rights”—the 






right to manufacture for government use_ § 






while Garand retains the rights to royalties 
from private concerns, if the Army shoul 
ever grant him the permission to sell them, 

Garand entered the government service 
in 1918. He took a salary of $1,800 a year 
half what he had been earning as a skilled 
mechanic. In 1919, transferred to the Mas. 
sachusetts arsenal, he began concentrat. 
ing on a successor to the Springfield 
rifle. He devised six guns and combined 
their best features in the 914-pound Ga. 
rand—a half pound heavier than the 
Springfield—which fires .30-caliber bullets 
from a clip of eight (the Springfield fires 
from a clip of five). The gas pressure cre. 
ated by the discharge of cartridges js util. 
ized in the magazine to eject empties and 
place new cartridges in position for firing, 
a vast improvement over the Springfield’s 
bolt-action ejector. 

Garand, who is a good shot, especially 
with a pistol, was asked: “Did it ever o- 
cur to you that the Garand rifle might 
kill a million men?” “I think,” he replied, 
“that with this government it will always 
be used for defense.” 





Bugle Break 


A million and a half doughboys, sick to 
death of being turned out of warm blankets 
by the most unwelcome of all Army bugle 
blasts—First Call—came back from Europe 
in 1919 cursing the bugler. It was bad 
enough, they agreed, to rise and shine at 
dawn, but utterly inexcusable when First 





Acme photos 


John C. Garand, inventor of the weapon 
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Reveille with new flourish (top line) 


Call for some near-by outfit detailed for 
special duty, sounding off at 2 or 3, routed 
neighbors by mistake. 

In the intervening years the War De- 
partment pondered the matter of con- 
fused bugle calls and finally decided it 
might be a good scheme to have all of them 
accompanied by a flourish of a few extra 
notes, with distinguishing variations for 
each regiment. Last week a nonmilitary 
newspaper man, learning that the depart- 
ment had suggested that commanding offi- 
cers in Southern cantonments try such a 
plan, announced excitedly that Reveille, 
the check-up call that actually follows 
First Call in the morning, was to have its 
face lifted. 

Thereupon Newsweek, thinking how 
nice it would be for drowsy buck privates 
to be able to identify the preliminary 
strains of both First Call and Reveille as 
alien, and just roll over for 40 more winks, 
worked out a little flourish for Reveille 
(see cut) guaranteed to make soldiering a 
more sedentary occupation. 





Nudity in Wax 


Mrs. H. Harold Stanley, whose husband, 
31-year-old Muncie,* Ind., grocery-store 
manager, is serving his first year on the 
City Council, passed a downtown dress 
shop a fortnight ago, accompanied by her 
twin sons, aged 4. The sight of an un- 
draped manikin in the window caused one 
of the boys to inquire: “Why doesn’t she 
bathe in the bathroom?” 

Last week after Mrs. Stanley had re- 
peated the remark to her husband, Stanley 
demanded an ordinance banning nude 
dummies. “Too suggestive,” he explained. 
The Council guffawed, and the newspapers 
had a field day. Store managers burlesqued 
the crusade, hanging provocative signs on 
their models. But Stanley indicated this 
week that he would not rest until he’d 
made Muncie safe for window shoppers. 





Pte ee} “Middletown” made famous in a soci- 
ore survey by Robert S. and Helen Merrell 
ynd in 1999, 


Hollywood Treasure 


In 1864, Gen. Placido Vega, agent of the 
Mexican patriot Benito Juarez, went to 
California and collected gold, silver, and 
precious stones to buy guns for use against 
Emperor Maximilian. The legend goes that 
he buried the treasure for temporary safe- 
keeping near San Francisco but was seen 
by a sheepherder who dug it up. The 
sheepherder, named Diego Moreno,,. fled 
to Southern California, where he was 
believed to have cached the trove in the 
Cahuenga Pass, site of the famous Holly- 
wood Bowl, and was killed—starting the 
story of a deadly curse which was supposed 
to have been laid upon anyone who 
touched the riches. 

Fascinated by the story, Henry Jones, 
Los Angeles oil and mining expert, and 
Walter Combs, Bakerfield, Calif., garage 
man, ran a “doodlebug” divining device 
over the sun-baked Bowl region several 
months ago. At one of the parking lots, 
they said, the instrument (a black box 
containing electrical equipment and al- 
legedly invented by Combs’ 79-year-old 
uncle, E. U. Combs) spotted the cache 
at 15 to 20 feet under ground—or at least 
a cache of one kind or another. They 
promptly signed a contract with Los An- 


Nude dummies upset Muncie, Ind. 
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geles County for a permit to dig on a 50-50 


basis. They also put up a $100 bond to in- 
sure refilling of the hole. If the treasure, 
which is said to be worth $200,000, is found 
the county’s share would aid the Bowl 
Association. 


Last week, as Sheriff E. W. Biscailuz 


prepared to build a fence around the area 
on the eve of excavation and place deputies 
on guard, the two Combses mysteriously 
withdrew with their black box, presum- 


ably because the elder Combs was ill at his 


home in the north. But word spread that 


actually the two men had become alarmed 
at the curse, which is said to have claimed 
the lives of eight seekers of the treasure. 
Undaunted, Jones declared that he would 
continue the venture alone. 





Crime and Poetry 


Last May, 26-year-old Corinne Maddox, 
blond Dallas, Texas, stenographer and 
daughter of a bank director, accepted a 
“ride home” with Brooks Coffman, a young 
married lawyer. Coffman, she insists, tried 
to seduce her, and stabbed her with an ice 
pick when she resisted. While Corinne lay 
in the hospital and he awaited trial on a 
charge of assault with intent to kill, 
Coffman sent her this self-composed poem: 


My heartfelt wish for you today 

I put within a prayer; 

That He who watches over all 

In tender love and care 

May ease the hour of your distress, 

Your health and strength renew 

And speed the day which brings you 
back 

To those who pray for you. 


Corinne recovered, but lost the use of a 
finger. That caused her to brood. Last week 
she put two pistols in her coat pockets and 
went out looking for Coffman. When they 
met on a downtown street, she shot him 
half a dozen times in the back and left him 
dying on the sidewalk. 

While pedestrians scattered, Corinne ran 
across the street to a telegraph office and 
hired a messenger to deliver an envelope to 
the hospital where she expected Coffman to 
be taken. Inside was this poem: 


To you 

Who caused me all my pain and grief 

And later prayed for my recovery. 

Why? So if I lived you could torture 
me? 

It couldn’t have been for my relief 

Because upon my life you've made 
more threats 

As in your prayer 

I lived and came back to thee 

But back for back 

And now I’m forced to do this, 

It is with deep regret, 

May God have mercy on us both. 


A grand jury this week weighed the 


two poems in evidence. 




















Answer to Mines Found, 
London Says, While Blockade 


Gives Nev; s{conomic Weapon 


The British destroyer Gipsy picked up 
three German flyers drifting in a rubber 
boat on the Nort: Sea Nov. 21. The Ger- 
mans said they were members of the crew 
of a warplane thzt ha succeeded in reach- 
ing the outskirts of London on the night 
of Nov. 20. The Gipsy landed the flyers 
and then, in darkness, started to return to 
its patrol beat. But before she was out of 
sight of land, a mine exploded beneath the 
ship with such force that many of the crew 
were blown into the sea. The 1,335-ton 
vessel quickly sank. 

The three Germans picked up by the 
Gipsy had been engaged on a decoy mis- 
sion: they flew over London only to cover 
other German aerial activities. While Brit- 
ish anti-aircraft guns barked at this raider, 
and pursuit ships chased it, low-flying 
planes had appeared in the moonlight over 
British waters and laid magnetic mines. 
Some of these mines, the British Admiralty 
claimed—although Germany denied it, and 
American naval experts were skeptical— 
had been dropped by parachute, a new 
technique in mine laying. One such mine, 
which the Admiralty alleged was a “wild,” 
or unanchored one, was struck by the 
Gipsy. 

This little drama of subterfuge, rescue, 
and subsequent disaster was only one high 
light in the rapidly increasing intensity of 
the war at sea. Losses by these “moonlight 
mines”"—and others sown by mine-laying 
U-boats—had begun the previous Satur- 
day with the sinking of the Dutch liner 
Simon Bolivar. And they continued day 
by day as ships ranging in size from small 
fishing trawlers upward got entangled with 
the mines. U-boats added to the North 
Sea toll, and by the start of this week 42 
Allied and neutral ships had gone down in 
a period of ten days. 

This toll was nowhere near the peak 
level of sinkings in the unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare of 1917. In April of that 
year, U-boats sank 430 Allied and neutral 
vessels, including nineteen in a single day. 
Nevertheless, it included some big ships: 
the 11,930-ton Japanese luxury liner 
Terukuni Maru went down on Nov. 21 
after striking a mine within sight of the 
British coast, but without losing any of 
the 28 passengers and 177 crew; and on 
Saturday, the 14,294-ton liner Pilsudski— 
former pride of the Polish mercantile 
marine but since the war a troopship 
under charter to the British Government 





Bnitish Strike With Reprisals 
to Meet the Challenge at Sea 


ir See 
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Wide World 
One mine reached Denmark . .. 





—sank as a result of a torpedo or mine ex- 
plosion, with an estimated loss of ten men. 

In addition, a U-boat slipped through 
the Firth of Forth defenses and “damaged” 
—according to the Admiralty—the 10,000- 
ton cruiser Belfast. And on Sunday of this 
week the British announced that the 
16,697-ton British armed merchant cruiser 
Rawalpindi had been sunk “by enemy 
action.” 

The Rawalpindi went down off the 
southeast coast of Iceland after a 40-min- 
ute battle with the Nazi pocket battleship 
Deutschland and another unidentified Ger- 
man warship. 

This—the first real naval engagement of 
the war—occurred on Nov. 23. The Rawal- 
pindi, a converted P. & O. liner, pitted her 
6-inch guns against the 1l-inch guns of 
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the Deutschland and, according to the 
miralty communiqué, “made a most i 
lant fight over overwhelming odds . ,. 
til every gun was put out of action.” Th, 
the approach of a British cruiser “cayos 
the enemy immediately to withdraw 
Search for the two enemy ships is contings 
ing in tempestuous weather.” 

Of the Rawalpindi’s crew, more than 
250 perished; eleven were rescued by the 
British 15,000-ton armed merchantmay 
Chitral, and more than 30 were believed 
taken aboard one of the German Warships, 







Mines 


Neither U-boat nor the reappearance of 
the pocket battleship created such a sensg. 
tion as did the discovery that the waters 
of the British shipping lanes were alive 
with enemy mines. 

An Admiralty statement said: “It has 
been established . . . that German aircraft 
laid mines in five different localities of 
the east coast of England after dark op 
the nights of Monday and Tuesday. It js 
thus made perfectly clear that mines laid 
in this way are responsible for the severe 
losses to British and neutral shipping . . . 
in those areas.” 

Some of these aerial mines dropped in 
the Thames estuary actually closed the 
vital port of London—through which come 
50 per cent of British imports—for several 
hours on Thursday, until mine sweepers 
swept the river clear. Little mine sweepers 
—the “suicide fleet”—scurried out two by 
two to sweep the coastal lanes. And to aid 
them, the Admiralty mobilized 200 or more 
trawlers from the east-coast fishing fleet 
and called for volunteers from every 
fishing hamlet on that side of the coun- 
try. 

But before the sweepers could work effec- 
tively, the experts had to discover just 
what kind of weapon they were trying to 
fight. Actually, the advent of an aerial 
mine was no great surprise. Such a mine 
could be sown after the manner of an aerial 
torpedo. Now widely in use by the world’s 
navies, these missiles are dropped from 
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... another sank the British destroyer Gipsy in the North Sea 
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Newsweek—Frank Manning 


“Tt has How mine sweepers work and (inset) a theoretical magnetic mine 


aircraft 
ities off 


dark on be a soluble chemical compound forming 


planes flying at heights of from 40 to 100 
a link in the anchor cable just beneath the 


feet from the surface. What did surprise 


7 7 the experts was the reported innovation of mine; once freed, the device would float a 
: an parachutes—used apparently to keep the few feet below the surface, with its an- 
ng mine upright and, by softening concussion, tennae reaching out almost horizontally 

‘** Hi'to prevent damage to its delicate mech- over a maximum area, in calm water, of 
=" anism. 70 feet. Such a mine, if not fitted with a 
ed the As for the magnetic feature, London device to render it harmless after a time, 
hcome jay 2°™sPapers at first jumped to the conclu- would become a permanent menace to 


shipping. 
Even before the war started, Britain, 


several [500 that this was the “new weapon” of 
~~ “T®" i which Hitler had boasted in his Danzig 


a speech on Sept. 19. Some imaginative expecting a wave of mechanical menaces, 
ann by writers speculated on the possibility of a had organized 800 scientists and technical 
t ss ail mine that would jump up from the sea bed _ experts under a Director of Scientific Re- 


search. The special job of this group is to 
devise means to combat enemy surprises 
and to think up surprises of its own. The 
largest of the five sections consists of 300 


apa when attracted by a steel hull and strike 
» fleet fg? ship’s bottom like a bomb. ' 
psi Naval experts, however, scouted this 

‘ suggestion because of known immense diffi- 


OU culties in creating a strong magnetic field experts on explosives, ballistics, and 
effec- in water. _.__ metallurgy. 

> feat ; But there were at least three possibi- The first mines raked up near the coast 
ng to lities— went to the laboratory. There experts on 
anka 1—A sea-bed mine. Instead of the explosives from the scientific-research de- 
mies ordinary mine moored between the bottom partment, together with others from the 
err and the surface, such a mine would be navy and army, went to work on a defense. 
orld’s fgg anchored to the sea bed by a sinker. The They worked in secrecy. But this week 
feu approach of an iron or steel hull would The London Sunday Dispatch said that 


one answer to the problem of sweeping 
the magnetic mine had been found: an 
“electric apron” or powerful magnetic 
force that could be thrown “some hun- 
dreds of feet” ahead of mine sweepers, 
exploding mines which otherwise might 
blow up the sweepers that came in con- 
tact with their antennae. 

And on Sunday also, although he gave 
no details, Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain said in a radio speech: “Already 
we know the secret of the magnetic mine, 
and we shall soon master it as we have 


already mastered the U-boat.” 


set up magnetic impulses that would 
actuate a device to release the mine from 
a the sinker, allowing it to float upward on 
its own buoyancy and to explode by con- 
tact with the ship or through a timing 
mechanism. 
2—An “antenna” mine on the model of 
those used in the last war by the United 
States and Britain but with improve- 
ments in exploding power or detonating 
mechanism. Anchored below the surface, 
the old British and American types were 
equipped with copper antenna wires held 
up by wooden floats fitted with perforated 
steel caps. When the hull of a ship touched 
two or more of these caps, galvanic action 
sent a weak electric current down the 
wires, sufficient to explode the mine. 
8—A moored antenna device that would 
me a “wild” mine if not touched off 
by a passing ship within a prescribed time 
(see diagram). The freeing agent would 


Reprisal 

While searching for a defense, Britain 
had already decided on the reprisal: exten- 
sion of the blockade to cut off German ex- 
ports. In the House of Commons, Cham- 
berlain reminded members that in the last 
war, as a “justified reprisal” against the 
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unrestricted U-boat warfare begun in Feb- 
ruary 1917, the British extended their 
blockade to include the seizure of German 
exports. Chamberlain declared: “The many 
violations of international law and the 
ruthless brutality of German methods 
have decided us to follow a similar course 
now.” 

On Monday of this week King George 
signed an order putting the decision into 
effect, and France had announced a similar 
decision. This meant that the Allies, by 
seizing German goods from neutral ships, 
would soon begin to cut off the Reich’s 
only means of creating funds abroad with 
which to purchase war materials. 

To justify this reprisal, London charged 
that Germany had violated two rules of 
mine warfare laid down by the 1907 Hague 
Convention, despite a pledge on Sept. 17 
to respect that code. One rule provides 
that in order to ensure the “security of 
peaceful [neutral] navigation,” notification 
must be given “as soon as military 
exigencies permit” of any new field 
of anchored mines. The other stipulates 
that unanchored. mines must be so con- 
structed as to become harmless after one 
hour. 

To this the Germans retorted by brand- 
ing the Allied reprisal against their exports 
as “piracy” and “open robbery of neutral 
ships at sea.” Berlin denied that Germany 
had laid drifting mines; but the Nazi press 
admitted for the first time that mines 
had been planted near the British coast. 
In the German view, however, the presence 
of British warships in such zones meant 
that there were no longer “any purely 
commercial lanes to England.” Finally, 
Berlin warned of “warlike countermeas- 
ures” and advised neutrals to follow the 
example of the United States and forbid 
their ships to enter the areas near the 
British and French coasts. 

That put each of the belligerents on 
record with the claim of legality for its 
own action. But it did nothing to help the 
others who were feeling the pinch—the 
neutrals. All of them already had suffered 
seizure of cargoes by one or the other of 
the blockading powers or had lost ships 
from mines. (A mine sank the 8,857-ton 
Dutch liner Spaarndam in the Thames 
estuary on Nov. 27.) Extension of the 
British blockade to shut off German ex- 
ports would cut into a source of consider- 
able profit for several neutral merchant 
marines. 

Japan had a special case to plead, since 
the materials it was importing from Ger- 
many were needed to carry on the war in 
China. But Holland, Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden, and Denmark all had been doing 
a lucrative trade in carrying goods for the 
Germans. Consequently, they all protested 
at the British announcement. 

Sweden and Denmark made their diplo- 
matic representations to London in com- 
paratively mild terms. So did Italy—al- 
though the Fascist press followed im- 
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mediately with sharp criticism of Britain. 

But Holland described the note it sent 
to London as a “strong protest.” Dutch 
ships carried 10,000,000 tons of German 
goods in the first nine months of this year. 
And continuation of this trade is impor- 
tant for more reasons than profit: to cut 
it off at the command of Britain would 
give Germany another cause for complaint, 
and hence bring the danger of invasion a 
step nearer. 

Japan also had a special lever, since 
Britain was trying to keep out of trouble 
with the Japanese Army in China. And 
Tokyo threatened “appropriate” reprisals 
if the German exports were cut off. 

These complaints from the neutrals car- 
ried such weight that this week there was 
a hint the reprisal might be softened. It 
didn’t come directly from London, but 
from the French Minister of Blockade, 
Georges Pernot. He said on Nov. 27 that 
the blockade of German exports would be 
enforced “only after a certain time,” and 
that neutral nations would have the right 
to appeal to the Allied control commissions 
and to prize courts against seizure of Ger- 
man goods from their ships. 





Reds vs. Finns 


Claim of a Border Incident 
Sets Stage for a New Drive 


Last Sept. 16 Pravda, the Communist 
party paper in Moscow, denounced the 
“ruling classes” and government of Poland 
for oppressing the workers and peasants. 
Within 24 hours of the publication of the 
editorial Russian troops marched into 
Poland. 

Last week Pravda applied the same 
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Wide World 
Defender: A typical Finnish 
soldier. The sign says: ‘Here our 
fathers have already fought for their 
blood and defended our freedom’ 








words to Finland. And this time the 
high-explosive editorial was quickly fol- 
lowed by a serious border incident, supply- 
ing an excuse for any action the Soviet 
might choose to take. 

Long before Hitler took on the role of 
“protector” of German minorities in 
foreign lands, the Soviet considered itself 
the “homeland” and eventual liberator of 
a far larger group—the world proletariat. 
When Finland refused extensive Russian 
demands for naval bases and frontier 
adjustments and the negotiations were 
“suspended indefinitely,” the Kremlin 


made no aggressive move at the moment. 
Instead, it began to invoke its mission as 
protector of the proletariat. 
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Dispatches from Finland filled Ruse 
newspapers with tales of the hardshj, 
suffered by the Finnish working clasy 
Envenomed paragraphs charged that the 
government and the ruling classes to 
further their policy of oppression, planned 
to make war on the Soviet. And by hay 
week Finnish youth was pictured 


trodden under the heel of the militaris. 


and the bourgeoisie. 

Finns generally ignored these diatribes 
On Friday, when Premier Aimo Cajander 
spoke to a defense meeting on the break. 
down of the Finnish-Soviet negotiation; 
he didn’t even mention them. But he di 
warn his audience that henceforth they 
must prepare to plow their fields with 
rifles on their shoulders. And he touched 
two subjects especially irritating to the 
Soviets: he praised the policy of the Czars 
toward Finland when it was a Russian 
grand duchy prior to 1917; and he ¢. 
pressed sympathy for the plight of 
Estonia, which Russia had forced to give 
bases to the Red Army and Navy. 

In Moscow, this speech served as the 
core for a full-dress editorial in which 
Pravda brought to a head all the charges 
against the Finns. The editorial practically 
demanded the resignation of the Finnish 
Government and assailed Cajander, who 
looks like a stolid burgher, as a “clown, 
crowing rooster, squirming grass snake, 
marionette, small beast of prey without 
sharp teeth and strength but having a 
cunning lust.” 

The edition containing these violent 
statements had hardly reached the custom- 
ary queues of buyers waiting at Moscow 
newsstands when the radio began broad- 
casting a more serious charge: that at 
3:45 p.m. on Sunday, on the narrow and 
heavily fortified Karelian Peninsula, be- 
tween Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of Fin- 
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Where Russian and Finnish troops are massed across the Karelian Peninsula 
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land (see map), Finnish artillery fired 
seven shots at Russian troops, killing three 
privates and a noncommissioned officer, 
and wo seven privates, a noncom- 
missioned officer, and a sublieutenant. 

That night the Finnish Minister, Baron 
Arno Yrjoe-Koskinen, was summoned to 
the Kremlin and handed a note in which 
the Soviet demanded the withdrawal of all 
Finnish troops from 12 to 15 miles from 
the border. (One of the original Russian 
demands had been for the cession of this 
territory, which  ~tains most of Finland’s 
fortifications.) 

Within 24 hours the Finns sent a note 
to Moscow in reply. They flatly denied that 
Finnish guns had fired the shells, refused 
to withdraw their troops from the frontier 
unless Russia took equivalent measures, 
and proposed that the entire dispute be 
referred to a joint commission previously 
set up to deal with border affairs. At the 
same time, except for one narrow channel, 
they closed the harbor of Helsingfors with 
mines. 

This week; using the orthodox totali- 
tarian technique, the propagandist news- 
paper attack on Finland was transformed 
into a “popular” uprising of sentiment. All 
over the Soviet, martial fever was aroused; 
in factories, schools, and public meetings, 
“spontaneous” resolutions urged the Red 
Army to return “each provocative blow of 
the Finnish war clique.” 





Balkan Ferment 


During last August Count Stephen 
Csaky, Hungarian Foreign Minister, flitted 
briefly through the international news as 
a diplomatic gadabout. He was entertained 
at Salzburg by the German Foreign Mini- 
ster, Joachim von Ribbentrop, just before 
the arrival there of Italian Foreign Mini- 
ster, Galeazzo Ciano. This was the hectic 
week end when Ciano, shuttling between 
Salzburg and Berchtesgaden, was told of 
Hitler’s decision to sign the nonaggression 
pact with Russia. After the Italian had 
departed, Cséky also made the pilgrimage 
to the Fiihrer’s Alpine chalet. Then he 
flew to Rome and went straight into a 
long conference with Mussolini. 

But when war came, the little Foreign 
Minister abandoned diplomatic travel. His 
country—Italy’s closest friend and Ger- 
many’s associate in the Anti-Comintern 
Pact—was left dangling from a Rome- 
Berlin Axis which seemed no longer to be 
coordinated. 

Last week Csiky gave the Hungarian 
Parliament the first review of Budapest’s 
position in the war. It was far from an 
expression of timid neutrality. Instead, it 
threatened to upset a delicate balance in 
the Balkans that both belligerents and 
neutrals had been at pains to maintain. 
For Italy, Germany, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and even that bitter ideological enemy, 


Russia, Cséky had only kind words. But 


for Rumania his speech rang like a state- 
ment of “war aims.” Rumania, he de- 
manded, must “listen to the voice of the 
new era even if it is not in their own in- 
terest . . . and thus cooperate in forming 
a new order on the Danube.” Otherwise, 
“history will lay hands on it.” 

This was about as close as a statesman 
could come to demanding that Rumania 
return to Hungary the Magyars and the 
territory in Transylvania that it seized 
after the World War. And in Bucharest 
the blow coincided with strong “requests” 
from a German trade mission, headed by 
Dr. Karl Clodius, that Rumania increase 
its exports of wheat and oil to the Reich. 

The Hungarian-German threats caused 
such acute dissension in the Cabinet of 
Premier Constantin Argetoianu that on 
Nov. 23 it resigned. King Carol then made 
an impulsive decision that bore signs of 


International 


Tatarescu, again Rumanian Premier 


having been taken under stress of great 
irritation. To form a new Cabinet he 
summoned George Tatarescu, a former 
Premier and loyal friend to the King, but 
a man so noted for his pro-French attitude 
that he was recalled as Ambassador to 
Paris when the war broke out because of 
his frankly unneutral feelings. 

London and Paris hailed the Tatarescu 
government with delight as presaging 
closer Rumanian ties with the Allies. Ber- 
lin made no comment at all, except to 
claim—-significantly—that the trade talks 
had given “complete satisfaction” to the 
Reich. But in Rome, the capital most 
sensitively attuned to Balkan politics, the 
Rumanian shake-up brought only despair. 
Ever since the start of the war Italy has 
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been quietly working for the formation of 
a neutral bloc of Balkan states, prefer- 
ably under Italian political domination 
and certainly closely connected by trade 
ties with Rome. 

Last week, in line with this policy, Italy 
announced completion of a new trade pact 
with Hungary. But this economic victory 
was more than offset by the blow which 
Hungary’s revisionist demands and Ru- 
mania’s new government struck at Italian 
dreams of a Danubian alliance: 





Munich Mystery 


Gestapo Weaves Weird Tales 
in Biirgerbraukeller’s Ruins 


Wanted: a workman, 5 feet 4 to 6 inches 
tall, with dark, unparted hair and wearing 
dirty, yellowish work clothes, knicker- 
bockers and a visored cap. 


On Nov. 12 the German secret police 
warned all good Nazis to be on the look- 
out for a man of this description suspected 
of setting off the explosion in the Munich 
Biirgerbraukeller four days previously that 
had missed killing Adolf Hitler by only 
eleven minutes. 

Last week Heinrich Himmler, chief of 
the Gestapo, proudly announced that he 
had got his man, then unfolded a tale of 
murder, conspiracy, and abduction. With 
the war as a background it fell into three 
lurid chapters—the Case of George Elser, 
the Case of Otto Strasser, and the Case 
of the British Officers. 


George Elser 

Within one hour after the hidden bomb 
rocked the Biirgerbraukeller, all German 
frontiers were closed and a police dragnet 
pulled in’ 120 suspects near the borders. 
One of these was an inoffensive-looking 
workman named George Elser who was 
trying to cross the Swiss frontier. But— 
according to Himmler’s account—when 
customs police examined him they discov- 
ered that he carried sketches of German 
munitions plants and promptly shipped 
him back to Munich. 

In a communiqué last week the Gestapo 
announced that Elser had confessed to 
the crime and told how he had carried it 
out. Until Nov. 14, it related, he had de- 
nied everything. But police agents raked 
through the beer-hall debris, found bits 
of the explosive machine, and manufactur- 
ers of the parts identified Elser as the man 
who had purchased them. In his room 
they discovered bits of plaster and tools. 

Finally, so the Gestapo said, Elser 
broke down and confessed that he had “in 
weeks of painstaking work built a time 
explosive charge into a column of the 
Biirgerbraukeller.” On the sixth and fifth 
nights before the annual meeting of the 
old Nazis there to commemorate Hitler’s 
1923 putsch, he had attempted to set the 









































Accused in Munich bombing: George Elser, Captain Stevens, Sigismund Best, Otto Strasser 


mechanism but failed. The next night he 
had succeeded. Then he had left for 
Switzerland, but turned around and came 
back on Nov. 7 to make sure the clock 
was ticking. The next time he headed for 
the Swiss border, the police got him. 

The criminal, Berlin papers reported, 
“has intelligent eyes” and “ponders 
every word.” He even drew Gestapo offi- 
cers a correct scale plan of the Biirger- 
braukeller. But apparently he didn’t or 
wouldn’t talk enough, for the official com- 
muniqué ended with another appeal to 
all citizens: “Who knows Elser? Who can 
throw further light on the persons he 
met? Who has seen Elser abroad? When, 
where, and with whom?” 


Otto Strasser 

On Nov. 18, Otto Strasser skipped 
across the Swiss border into France. He 
had just four hours to get out of the 
country; the Reich was pressing Switzer- 
land to extradite him in connection with 
the Munich bombing, and in the official 
Nazi communiqué he was branded the 
“organizer of the crime.” 

In a small Paris Left Bank hotel, 
Strasser cheerily told reporters that his 
escape from Switzerland was only the last 
in a series of such hairbreadth escapades 
for him. As one of the original Nazis he 
had quarreled with Hitler as early as 1930, 
and in 19338, when the Fiihrer assumed 
power, he barely slipped out of Germany. 
His brother, Gregor, stayed and was killed 
in the 1934 “blood purge.” 

From then on Strasser hopped about 
Europe organizing anti-Hitler, old-time 
Nazis into what became known as the 
“Black Front” (to differentiate it from 
the Communist-Socialist Red Front) . 

The Biirgerbraukeller audience was 
composed of original Nazi partisans, and 
Strasser admitted that he at first thought 
his “friends were implicated.” Later, how- 
ever, he became convinced that the 


Gestapo itself had caused the bombing— 


SS 


after insuring the  Biirgerbraiukeller in 
Switzerland—as an excuse for stamping 
out the Black Front. Strasser laughed off 
the stamping-out threat: “We have noth- 
ing to fear . . . the Black Front has men 
in it whom they will never discover. They 
are working not only in the Nazi party 
organization but in the Gestapo itself.” 


British Officers 


On Nov. 9, just one day after the at- 
tempted assassination of Hitler, a car drew 
up to a small café a few feet from the 
frontier in the quiet little Dutch border 
town of Venlo. As it halted a man jumped 
from his table and signaled to the German 
customs post. Immediately, eight men 
burst across the border line, shooting wild- 
ly with machine guns and automatics. The 
driver of the car slumped at the wheel. So 
did an officer in Dutch uniform. The at- 
tackers overpowered the other two occu- 
pants and pushed the car across the 
frontier. 

After cropping up briefly in the news- 
papers, this strange incident was lost in 
the aftermath of mystery surrounding the 
Munich bombing. And although tension 
between the Reich and the Netherlands 
was approaching a peak, neither side tried 
to make anything of the frontier shooting. 

But the last bizarre chapter in Himmler’s 
revelations resurrected this occurrence. 
The German communiqué wound up by 
charging that both Elser and Strasser had 
been financed by the British Intelligence 
Service. And it identified the two men cap- 
tured at Venlo as Capt. Richard Henry 
Stevens, chief of the Western European 
section of the British Secret Service, and 
his aide, Sigismund Payne Best. 

Stevens, the Germans claimed, had been 
tricked by the Gestapo into believing that 
he was in touch with German officers 
anxious to overthrow Hitler and make 
peace. He had given the Nazi counter- 
espionage agents a radio set with which to 
keep in touch with London. In response to 
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Wide World radiophotos 


leads from the fake German revolution. 
aries, Stevens and Best were lured to the 
inn. There the Gestapo simply abducted 
them—on territory that even the Germans 
admitted “might” be Dutch. 

In London officials denied charges that 
Stevens and Best had instigated acts of 
sabotage on German, Italian, and Japanese 
ships, as charged by the Reich, or that 
Britain had any connection with the Mu- 
nich explosion. But they were forced to ad- 
mit that Stevens and Best, with the 
knowledge of the government, were trying 
to discover if a certain “peace offer” was 
bona fide. By the end of the week the 
British privately confessed that the two 
agents were simply duped and would have 
to take the consequences. 

The Netherlands, thoroughly frightened 
by the revelation that British agents had 
made their headquarters in The Hague and 
the implied German charge that the at- 
tempted assassination had been plotted 
there, at first said nothing. Then it ad- 
mitted that a Dutch chauffeur jad driven 
the Britons to Venlo and that they had 
been accompanied by a Dutch Intelligence 
officer, one Lieutenant Klop. Best and 
Stevens, according to this admission, had 
represented themselves “as being in charge 
of peace negotiations with Germans” and 
Klop had gone along to safeguard Hol- 
land’s neutrality. When told of this Neth- 
erlands statement, German officials for the 
first time stopped boasting of their feat, 
raged against the Dutch idea of neutrality, 
and threatened dire consequences. 





Significance 

The German revelations shed light on 
the Munich bombing but they had two 
serious gaps: (1) there was no explana 
tion of the most baffling feature of the 
case: how Elser or anyone else could place 
a complicated explosive machine in the 
closely guarded Biirgerbraukeller and how 
anyone not in the inner circles of the Nazi 
party could have known that the Fiihrer 
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had decided to make the speech he had 
once called off; (2) no evidence whatever 
was given connecting Strasser with the 
crime, or the British with either Elser or 


oe other hand the evidence the 
Nazis released played into the hands of the 
Allies in one respect: it dovetailed with the 
accusations from London and Paris that 
Germany was fabricating a case for the 
invasion of Holland. According to these, 
the German Army was ready to march at 
6am. on Nov. 11. 

But the previous night, after consulta- 

tion with the Dutch, King Leopold pre- 

orders for a general Belgian mobili- 
gation and war should the Germans invade 
Southern Holland. This information 
reached Hitler and the High Command in 
Berlin at the same time they were advised 
diplomatically that invasion of the Nether- 
lands would arouse too much American 
opposition. This sudden and uncalculated 
increase in the risks of the campaign led 
the generals to persuade Hitler to call it 
off. 

But had the invasion of Holland pro- 
ceeded according to schedule, the evidence 
released last week by the Gestapo could 
easily have been twisted into blistering 
accusation that The Hague had violated 
its own neutrality against Germany. The 
timing of such a charge might have been 
highly effective, following as it would have 
the attempted assassination. 





‘Battles’ 


On the western front the two biggest 
land battles in the war since October took 
place last week. On Nov. 24 French troops 
along the Saar border saw two waves of 
gray-clad Germans—about a mile apart 


—start advancing. When they had gone 
a short way infantry fire sent the leading 
line crumbling back, while shells from bat- 
teries of 75s scattered the second wave. 
The total of German troops involved in 
this “battle” was about two companies. 

Next day came a return engagement. In 
precisely the same parts of the line, units 
of the same size advanced again. The re- 
sult was the same: French machine-gun 
fire stopped one advance, and artillery the 
other. The French surmised that the Ger- 
man command, dissatisfied with the first 
performance, had made the same troops 
try again. The second time they retreated 
in better order, leaving no prisoners. 

In the air, the spurt of good weather 
continued and German planes made more 
reconnaissance flights over Britain. Air- 
raid alarms sounded up and down 
Yorkshire and along the east coast, while 
over the Channel three Royal Air Force 
fighters ganged up on a _Dornier-17 
“Flying Pencil” and sent it crashing into 
the water. 
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Camouflaged German trench on the western front 


Over France, the bright days and moon- 
lit nights lured the German flyers into 
trouble. In two days of extensive scouting 
operations the Allies claimed to have shot 
down 22 Nazi ships. At first the Germans 
refused to admit any such losses. The 
French Staff, however, won a victory in a 
battle of communiqués also: it listed each 
ship and the place it was downed; then, 
on Saturday, Berlin grudgingly admitted 
the loss of seven planes—bombers escorted 
by the highly touted Messerschmitts—in 
one day. Neither side had previously ad- 





} Calendar of the War 


4 Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. British liner Athenia sunk with a loss 
of 142 lives. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. British 
aircraft carrier Courageous sunk with a loss 
of 515 lives. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders. 

Sept. 29—Germany and Russia partition 
Poland. 

Oct. 9—American freighter City of Flint 
seized by the German pocket battleship 
Deutschland and taken to the Russian port 
of Murmansk. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania becomes the third 
Baltic state to yield naval and air bases to 
the U.'SS.R. (Latvia and Estonia capitu- 
lated previously). Similar demands on Fin- 
land bring on protracted negotiations. 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
torpedoed with a loss of 810 lives. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with Allies. 

Nov. 4—Norway releases the City of 
Flint, after it puts in at Haugesund, and 
interns the German prize crew. 

Nov. 7—Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
and King Leopold of Belgium offer to 
mediate for peace, but all belligerents sub- 
sequently refuse. 

Nov. 8&—Eleven minutes after Hitler 
leaves the annual Nazi gathering at the 
Biirgerbraukeller in Munich, a time bomb 
explodes, killing seven and wounding 63. 

Nov. 17—German authorities in Prague 
execute nine students as a result of violent 
anti-Nazi demonstrations. The following day 
two Czech policemen and a civilian are put 
to death. 

Nov. 18—With the sinking of the Dutch 
passenger ship Simon Bolivar, Germany re- 
veals a new campaign of unrestricted mine 
laying off the British east coast. 

Nov. 21—Chamberlain tells Parliament 
that Britain will seize all German exports in 
retaliation for the Reich’s mining of English 
shipping lanes. The German Gestapo an- 
nounces the arrest of a German workman, 
Georg Elser, and the trapping of two British 
agents, Sigismund P. Best and Capt. Rich- 
ard H. Stevens, in connection with the 
Munich bombing. 

Nov. 27—Finland denies Russian allega- 
tion that border troops fired on Russian 
soldiers, and refuses Soviet demands for 
withdrawal from the frontier. 
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WAR WEEK 





By-Products of Aerial Warfare 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A., Retired 


Notes and comments on activities 
in the sky as reported in the war news: 


REcONNAISSANCE: The reconnoiter- 
ing mission, as mentioned in this de- 
partment a week ago, is difficult and 
dangerous. There is neither glamour nor 
romance in a long reconnaissance flight. 
Pilot and observer journey through the 
clouded and sometimes shelled lanes of 
the air, lacking the thrills that come to 
the fighter and bomber, and with in- 
tensified dangers in slowing their speed 
for successful camera operation. 

The observation plane has an operat- 
ing radius of ten to fifteen hours and 
may carry twelve magazines of film, 
each with 110 exposures and covering 
with every shot about one-third mile 
of terrestrial surface, depending upon 
altitude. 


Mininc From tHe Sky: There are 
varied and contradictory stories of 
what is claimed to be the long-threat- 
ened German “secret weapon”—the 
launching of floating mines, dropped 
from the sky by means of parachutes. 
From information at hand, the “chute 
mines” probably weigh not less than 
300 pounds and contain some 200 
pounds of explosive (estimated from 
explosive results) . 

Such mushroom mines may be of two 
distinctive types—anchored and free— 
exploding, for example, when struck by 
a vessel, or through an antenna that 
is connected with a sensitive cell which 
causes an explosion on either magnetic 
or physical contact with the metal hull 
of a ship. There is nothing new in em- 
ployment of such mines, but their be- 
ing parachuted from an airplane un- 
folds a new idea of using an old-time 
weapon against sea craft. 

However, the use of a parachute has 
many inherent difficulties that would 
seemingly prevent such empioyment as 
a practical method of warfare. The size 
of the parachute device and the diffi- 
culty of launching it would tend to 
make such a form of mine laying both 
hazardous and impracticable when all 
elements are studied. The effectiveness 
of its use seems to lie in its being a sur- 
prise weapon—but, as with all military 
innovations, an early counterdefensive 
may be expected. 

In fact, from reports now available, 
it might be concluded that the mystery 
mines were laid, in great measure, by 
submarines, which would be much more 


effective, more economical, and cer- 
tainly more practical than employment 
of airplanes. Submarines with deck- 
loads of mines, capable of being re- 
leased through interior control, could 
have penetrated English waters, dis- 
charged their cargoes into moving cur- 
rents while submerged, and made their 
escape. 

Under this general subject it may be 
mentioned aside that all of the great 
air fleets have experimented with vari- 
ous degrees of success with launching 
torpedoes from the plane. As yet no 
such use of the plane has been reported 


in this war. 


BLacKOoUTS AND SEARCHLIGHTS: 
Plunging a city into darkness in order 
to hide its geographical location from 
overhead aircraft may have its good 
points, but, as far as England is con- 
cerned, it may be assumed that the 
German airman with his modern de- 
vices for finding direction and deter- 
mining location would hardly miss spot- 
ting London through any degree of 
darkness. Besides, an enemy squadron 
can easily send out a lead plane to draw 
out the searchlight beams and thus 
brighten the pathway of the airmen 
over any blacked-out city. 

Some of the blackouts observed in 
the Spanish Civil War almost entered 
ths field of comic opera. When the 
sound of a hostile motor was heard over 
a city, on would go the great search- 
light beams—marking not only the 
city’s location (in case it was un- 
known) but definite well-known points 
for the airman’s orientation. This amus- 
ing phase of a blackout appealed to the 
Spaniard’s sense of humor during the 
Barcelona raids, when wits would re- 
mark: “Well, the searchlights are on; 
we might light our cigarettes.” 


Paracuute Invasions: While all 
armiés have used parachutes in peace- 
time maneuvers for dropping arma- 
ment and men beyond barriers that 
could not well be passed otherwise, it 
is believed that their use in Poland, if 
true, was the first recorded such em- 
ployment of the device in war. Judg- 
ing by the successes attained in Russian 
parachute maneuvers and in United 
States Army tryouts, it would seem 
that such expeditions are feasible when 
an inimediate foothold is required be- 
yond an intervening obstacle or in rapid 
attainment of unoccupied key points. 
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mitted losses on such a scale. The san, 
day, snow and rain ended the fighting i, 
the air—and on paper—for both sides, 
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Inside France 


Politicians Harry Daladier. 
Red Influences Still Felt 


When the French Chamber of Deputies 
reconvenes on Thursday of this week {fo 
the first time since its brief start-of-the. 
war session, the major job before it will be 
reconsideration of Premier Edouard D,. 
ladier’s decree powers, granted last Mar. 
18 and due to expire on Nov. 30. Last 
week, the approaching sessions stimulated 
political activity which had been dormant 
for a long time. Newsweex’s Paris corre. 
spondent analyzed the political setup after 
twelve weeks of war, as follows: 

“Recent German radio propaganda said 
that two poilus, captured in the sort of 
Indian-ambush warfare always active be- 
tween the Rhine and the Moselle, had 
begged: ‘Food, food, we’re dying of hun- 
ger; there hasn’t been anything to eat on 
our side of the line for weeks; that’s why 
our whole front is about to collapse.’ 

“Actually, the only hungry people in 
France are numerous politicians, and 
they’re ravenous, although some of them 
dine nightly on the fat of the land at 
Maxim’s, Larue’s, and La Crémaillére. 
(Those are the places to see and be seen 
in while dining well nowadays.) 

“It is an axiom that no foreigner can 
understand multi-partied French politics, 
but the general effect is much the same as 
when serious argument starts in Washing- 
ton. Many politicians are not only out of 
the limelight, but also out of a job. The 
situation is, briefly, that Daladier seems 
to have lost votes on the Right, which 
may have to be made up on the Left, in- 
cluding some cooperation with ex-Premier 
Léon Blum who, in spite of his present 
stand against the Communists, has ene- 
mies. And the Communist strength, even 
with the exposure of Stalin as a wilier 
Hitler, continues to be felt. 

“A truck driver, friend of a friend's 
housekeeper, was willing, for a reasonable 
price, to part with some copies of the pro- 
German, pro-Communist leaflet dropped 
over the northern outskirts of Paris on 
Nov. 7. It contains merely an arrange 
ment, in French, of parts of Molotoff's 
recent speech under headlines announcing 
that Franco-British war aims are ‘criminal. 

“Censorship has been relaxed on the 
subject of the undercover campaign of the 
outlawed French Communists assisted by 
German agents. It appears that one reason 
for the German partnership with Stalin 
was Hitler’s hope that those of the French 
Communists more faithful to Stalin than 
their own country would resort to Stalir- 
esque back-stabbing, assisted by money 
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Deutihe Soldaten! 


Biever fiehen wir uns wie 1914 mit der Waffe 
in der Gand gegeniiber. Euer Fiber Hat den. 
Grieg begonnen und am 3. September mit den Wor- 
ten begriindet : , Wir haben nidjts gu verlieren 
und alles gu gewinnen *. , 

Deutide Rameraden! Une treibt ein anbderer 
Bille gu den Waffen. 

Wir wollen nichts gewinnen, wir 
wollen’ das verteidigen, was uns beilig ift : 





Le Commissaire aux Affaires 
MOLOTOW, parle devant le Conseil 
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Persuasion: All belligerents have spread propaganda in enemy terri- 
tory in an attempt to influence public opinion both at the front and be- 
hind the lines. Germans have showered France with pro-Communist 
leaflets quoting Molotoff; France has retaliated by dropping leaflets telling 
Nazi soldiers the French are fighting for defense, not victory. 
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from Germany, German secret agents, and 
German-printed leaflets. A pamphlet at 
hand contains the word ‘Molitow,’ spelled 
with the German final ‘w’ .stead of the 
French ‘v,’ German parentheses, and other 
signs of its German origin. But with 
German cooperation established and the 
French police at work, Stalinism faces a 
hard winter in France.” 





3-Year ‘Incident’ 


Japan Is Driving to End War, 
but Finds Going Ever Tougher 


Early in the first year of Japan’s unde- 
clared war on China, the writer Lin Yu- 
tang penned: “In Chinese phraseology, 
Japan is ‘saddling a tiger,’ unable to get 
down and equally worried how to go on. 
But she has to go on ‘riding the tiger’.” 

That costly war, which the Japanese still 
belittle by calling it the “China incident,” 
has now dragged into the third year: On 
rider and tiger alike the going has been in- 
creasingly tough. Premier Nobuyuki Abe 
revealed on Nov. 21 that the bill for 
Japan’s “new order in East Asia” had al- 
ready soared to more than 10,000,000,000 
yen (about $2,600,000,000)—some six 
times what the 1904-05 Russo-Japanese 
War cost. 

In spite of this burden the Premier 
warned the public not to expect an early 
peace but to “renew their grim determina- 
tion to seek a thoroughgoing settlement 
instead of taking some easy shortcut.” 


Tiger 

_ Abe obviously intended for his warning 
to be overheard by the Chinese tiger too. 
For he spoke only a day after the Chinese 
Kuomintang (National People’s party) at 
Chungking had made two important moves 
to stiffen resistance. In the interest of in- 
creased national unity, Generalissimo 





Chiang Kai-shek, the wiry Commander-in- 
Chief, was appointed President of the 
Yuan (Council) or Premier, thus getting 
the civil as well as military reins in his own 
hands. And a People’s Assembly was con- 
vened for Nov. 12, 1940, to draft a Con- 
stitution to satisfy the demands of Chinese 
Communists and other critics of China’s 
one-party regime. According to reports 
from Hong Kong and Peiping, the Com- 
munists have been so dissatisfied recently 
that they have fought against Chiang’s 
troops. 

More than anything else, however, the 
Premier’s warning showed how radically 
Japan has had to change its tactics in try- 
ing to tame the tiger. The Japanese started 
in July 1937 with the same optimism that 
later prompted Hitler to invade Poland 
last September: they had counted on a 
Blitzkrieg and a dictated peace soon after 
war. It was a sour guess. By the end of 
1937 Japan held Shanghai and Nanking 
but Chiang refused to yield. Last year, 
after the fall of Hankow and Canton, the 
stubborn Generalissimo still fought on. 

China, although practically cut off from 
the sea, continued to get its necessary war 
supplies from the outside world by three 
land routes: (1) the long and difficult old 
caravan trail from Russia to Sian; (2) the 
narrow-gauge French railway from the 
French Indo-China seaport of Haiphong to 
Yiinnan, with a motor road branching off 
at Hanoi to Nanning, and (3) the new 
Burma road via Yiinnan. 

Last week Japan struck a telling blow at 
the second of these routes. On Nov. 15 
Nipponese forces from Hainan Island 
landed at three places on the Guif of Ton- 
kin near Pukhoi. They fought their way 
inland through the tropical mountainous 
provinces of Kwantung and Kwangsi. The 
men of those provinces are as fierce fight- 
ers as the tigers that roam its jungles, and 
one of their leaders was Gen. Tsai Ting- 
kai, hero of the Shanghai defense against 
the Japanese in 1932. But they were help- 
less beneath Japanese bombers. On Nov. 
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24 the Japanese marched into Nanning 
after three days of air zaids had reduced 
the key city to a heap of ashes. Except for 
the dead and dying in the streets, all its 
68,000 inhabitants had fled. 

The value of this capture was that, with 
a base at Nanning, Japan can bomb the 
other supply roads or perhaps cut them by 
a further drive inland. 


Rider 

On Sept. 4 Premier Abe declared: “In 
the face of the European war that has just 
broken out, Japan intends not to be in- 
volved therein: she will concentrate her 
efforts on the settlement of the China 
affair.” 

But Tokyo still did not have the big 
new military victory needed to win support 
from those Chinese who, tiring of the war, 
might back the next step on the program: 
to set up a centralized puppet regime un- 
der former Premier Wang Ching-wei. 
Plans for such a dummy regime over all 
conquered territory have been brewing 
ever since last July, and after previous 
postponements the official proclamation 
finally was promised in November. Then, 
on Nov. 17, it was said Wang had decidea 
to delay the proclamation indefinitely—at 
Japan’s request—because “certain mat- 
ters” remained to be clarified. 

Last week the stumbling block turned 
out to be none other than Wang himself: 
the puppet apparently rebelled at letting 
Tokyo have complete charge of the strings. 
Wang reportedly objected to Japanese de- 
mands for monopolies to control China’s 
chief industries. His own newspaper, The 
Central China Daily News, came out with 
a strong editorial: “Japan cannot organize 
a new government and cannot overthrow 
Chiang Kai-shek; only Chinese with de- 
termination and energy can deal with that 
problem.” The Japanese admitted “some 
slight differences,” but said these should 
soon be adjusted. 

Unofficially, the United States got the 
blame. That was because Acting Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles had criticized 
Japanese interference with Americans and 
their interests—particularly at Tientsin, 
where, like the British and French, they 
suffered from a coal shortage in the block- 
aded Concessions—and denied that any 
negotiations were going on either in Tokyo 
or Washington concerning a new treaty to 
replace the 1911 pact which has been abro- 
gated effective Jan. 26. 

In Washington, Key Pittman, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee chairman, 
said he would ask Congress to put an 
embargo on exports to Japan. Two Re- 
publican members of the committee, Sen- 
ators William E. Borah of Idaho and 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, urged 
a new treaty, however. 

The absence of any trade pact with the 
United States would be an additional bur- 
den on Japan. America has had a pre- 
dominant share of the Island Empire’s 
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foreign trade: in 1938 Japan bought 34.3 
per cent of its total imports from the 
United States and sold us 15.8 per cent of 
its total exports. 

While Japan’s future relations with the 
United States and the other Western de- 
mocracies were veiled in obscurity, Tokyo 
at least saw progress on another front. 
On Nov. 20 Moscow announced a “com- 
munity of views” in the preliminary ne- 
gotiations for a Soviet-Japanese trade 
agreement. Four days later Tokyo was able 
to state-that actual treaty negotiations be- 
tween the recent enemies were opening in 
the Russian capital. Premier Abe said his 
government-was trying to solve all Russo- 
Japanese differences “one after another.” 
Significance---- 

The conflict in China long ago settled 
down to an endurance test: against Ja- 
pan’s superior war machine and greater 
economic resources are pitted China’s im- 
mense reserves of man power (Chiang 
still rules 300,000,000 Chinese) and a will 
to survive as an independent nation. 

From the purely military standpoint, 
the war in Europe has done little to alter 
the deadlock in the East. On the diplo- 
matic front, however, things have been 
decidedly changed. The German-Soviet 
deal washed up the Anti-Comintern Pact 
as far as Tokyo was concerned. The Hira- 
numa Cabinet had to resign five days 
later. Abe’s government promised a slate 
as “clean as white paper,” but was as 
cagey as Italy in keeping the word “neu- 
trality” out of its vocabulary. 

That was because Tokyo, like Rome, 
sensed the wisdom of waiting to see which 
way the wind of victory would blow in 
the war. However, Japan and Russia have 
called off their Mongolian-Manchukuan 
border war and launched trade negoti- 
ations. But Soviet aid to China may keep 
them from becoming bosom friends—un- 
less the Communists are wooed with a 
promised slice of China. (Already the 
Reds have a firm foothold in the border 
provinces.) 

Japan’s “new order in East Asia” calls 
for a loosening of the Western democra- 
cies’ grip on China. With Britain and 
France occupied in Europe, the war pro- 
vided an opportunity for fresh Japanese 
pressure— within reasonable limits — 
toward that end. The Allies made a friend- 
ly gesture by withdrawing forces from 
China; Japan replied last week by pro- 
testing the British decision to seize Ger- 
man exports (see page 20). 

Thus Tokyo is playing a diplomatic 
game which is both cautious and uneasy, 
refraining from committing itself openly 
to one side or the other. And the firm 
tone of recent statements by prominent 
Americans, coupled with the Manila talks 
between high officials (Newsweek, Nov. 
27), plus the possibility of an American 
embargo, have made the Japanese more 
wary than ever. 
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Britain’s Aims 

In an attempt to satisfy demands for 
an official enunciation of Allied war and 
peace aims, Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain on Sunday made his first inter- 
national broadcast since he announced 
the start of the war on Sept. 3. 

Chamberlain gave but one war aim: 
“the defeat of that aggressive bullying 
mentality which seeks continually to 
dominate other peoples by force.” 

Then he listed four peace aims for a 
new “utopian Europe” that he hoped 
would follow the war: boundary disputes 
peacefully negotiated; “a full and constant 
flow of trade” to raise the standard of 
living; choice of government left to each 
country but with the limitation that its 
foreign policy “must not be injurious to 
its neighbors”; gradual disarmament to a 
level required only for domestic law and 
order. 


a 


Side Lights of the War 


For the first time in almost a fortnight, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain left 
his room at 10 Downing Street last week 
and hobbled into the House of Commons 
with his gouty left foot encased in a felt 
galosh. The irony of the Prime Minister’s 
ailment, which had recurred after a respite 
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Chamberlain limped to Commons 
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of eighteen months, is that it does not 
come from the pleasures of Overindulgeng 
—the traditional cause of gout—but ;, 
what is commonly termed “poor may’, 
gout.” Chamberlain inherited it from }is 
father, Joseph Chamberlain. 


{] For obvious reasons, the Nobel Prip 
Committee of the Norwegian Legislatuy 
decided not to award a peace prize for 1939, 


{ Oscar Straus, Viennese composer of 
“The Chocolate Soldier” and other oper. 
ettas (but no relation to the Waltz King 
Johann Strauss Jr.), told reporters jn 
Paris last week that, in addition to his 
more serious work, he is writing songs for 
the Allied soldiers. The 69-year-old émi. 
gré became a French citizen the day the 
war broke out and has a son in the French 
Army. 


{ In an economy move, the British Home 
Office is sending the following question. 
naire to its postmasters: (a) Is an official 
cat still retained on the premises? (b) |s 
the authorized weekly allowance of one 
shilling still claimed? (c) Is a cat stil 
necessary? 


{| Four weeks ago Field Marshal Hermann 
Goring, Reich Air Force Chief and Grand 
Master of the Chase, promised a reward 
to all hunters contributing rabbits and 
other small game to Germany’s food sup- 
ply. Last week a rabbit was presented to 
Goring, but the donor received no reward. 
The animal, sole casualty inflicted by Ger- 
many’s Nov. 18 bombing raid on Northem 
Scotland, was dropped over Germany by a 
British reconnaissance plane via a small 
parachute. To it was attached a cordial 
note, wishing the Hunting Chief “better 
luck next time.” 


4] Denmark has found a way to economiz 
on military expenditures. In maneuvers 
last week, the artillery laid down a bar- 
rage of fireworks, while turnips were 
hurled in the place of hand grenades. 


{ To help lower importations of textiles, 
the Italian Navy, after long experiments- 
tion, is using hemp for flags in place of 
wool or cotton. The substitutions are to 
be made for all the 180 different flags and 
signals carried by Italian warships. 


q British children evacuated from danger 
areas will not be allowed to return home 
for the Christmas holidays. 


London air-raid shelters, originally built 
for woe, have been converted to woo. The 
authorities have received numerous com- 
plaints about the way young people use 
the shelters for love making. 


q For protection against shrapnel during 
air raids, British stores are selling sted! 
helmets ($2.50 and $4) and bulletproof 
vests ($35). The vests are chained steel 
plates, knitted together and covered with 
canvas, and supposedly could withstand 
a Ad bullet at close range. 
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. Home y From ‘Abraham Lincoln: The War Years’ (Harcourt, Brace) 
— Lincolniana: Punch gibed at the Civil War President but shared in worldwide mourning at his death 
- offic: 
(b) Is of the great and prominent and of the 
« = BOOKS humble. The White House visits and con- 
at still versations of illustrious callers are faith- 
TT: a fully recorded along with those of minor 
ermann Carl Sandburg s Lincoln: folk who came to pay respects to Father 
Grand # Monumental Biography Finished Abraham—ex-slaves, cranks, handshakers, 
reward a stuffed shirts, and stage celebrities, even 
ts and After 13-Year Interlude such diminutive ones as “General” and 
od sup- After a gap of thirteen years, Carl Sand- Mrs. Tom Thumb. (Mr. Lincoln: Well, 
ated to Hi burg has brought his life of Lincoln to com- General, what is age ag of the pod 
reward. pletion. The first two volumes, “The as a military man?” Tom: “My opinion is 
yy Ger- Prairie Years” (1926), told the story of that my friend Barnum would settle the 
orthern Abe Lincoln in Illinois, ending with the whole affair in a month.”) 
y bya J President-elect’s farewell to Springfield as The Lincoln that emerges from these 
small he entrained for Washington. The four vol- pages is not essentially different from the 
cordial umes published this week begin with that = generally accepted view of the Civil 
‘better [MM historic eleven-day journey and flow in one War President. But in filling out the vast 
mighty river of narrative to the close of background and painting the portrait with 
— another journey, when a flag-draped coffin, See tearess : detail, biographers a 
cuvers [ay titer traveling 1,700 miles, came to a final : : “si urg a a S _— a af nf 
a bar fe ‘tation in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield. Cart Randtiens Vineais Phas 2 they rescue the man from the veils of myt 
Sandburg’s staggering accomplishment 9, , grap that hover above every revered national 
pens : figure, and America needs Abe Lincoln as 
8, must be conceded the greatest history of fills 183 volumes; Lincoln’s own printed “e ke folk h 4 i ose 
Abraham Lincoln if only because it in- works, his letters, notes, and speeches, ex- o iggy by Y peipaty ore etd 
oxtiles, corporates all others. The book’s one fault ceed in wordage the complete writings of prea _ 1 oo Be arpa d "Th a yhikig 
nenta- is at once its greatest virtue: it is long and Shakespeare and all of the Bible, including; _ yo mes re B * Nes Yor ayy 
ace of all-inclusive—a harvest of the known facts, the Apocrypha. index. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $20.) 
ane trivial and portentous, on the Civil War Sandburg’s work is not freighted with ‘ At 61, Carl Sandburg has claims on pos- | 
ys and President and his epoch. this mass of material; it rises out of it. terity—as biographer and poet, as creator 
“This scroll,” the author writes in his What gives his book its extraordinary rich- of the classic Rootabaga fairy stories, and 
leet foreword, presents events of wild pas- ness, amounting almost to another dimen- as a modern minnesinger of native Amer- 
home sionate onrush side by side with cruel, sion in biography, is his integration of the ican ballads. In his youth, he left his na- 
grinding monotony . . . Therefore the period’s anatomy. In newspaper yarns, tive Galesburg, Ill, to see the country 
teller does the best he can and picks what songs, poems, proverbs, jokes and japes, from a freight car, joined the Army during 
’ built is to him plain, moving, and important— in hundreds of cartoons and photographs the Spanish-American War, did odd jobs, 
». The i though sometimes what is important may of streets and houses, in descriptions of and worked his way through college. He 
com- be tough reading, tangled, involved, some- what people ate and how they dressed and got into newspaper work in Milwaukee, 
le use times gradually taking on interest, even what amused them, Sandburg creates in where he married the sister of Edward 
mystery, because of the gaps and discrep- _ the reader a sense of what it was like to be Steichen, went to his ancestral Scandi- 
luring ancies,” alive in that day and how it must have navia as correspondent, and ended up as 
sted ae of the statistics on the research been to hear men muttering against or an editorial writer for The Chicago Daily 
eail . at has gone into this history of our most- lauding “Old Abe” in the White House. News. About 25 years ago, he jarred the 
steel ae President are arresting: there He discusses not only the battles and sensibilities of the polite literary world 
with 2 been about 4,000 books written about campaigns of the Civil War—the Shilohs with his first book of verse which estab- 
stand , incoln; the Official Record of the Rebel- and Antietams—but also the repercussions __ lished him as a poet of the common lot in 
‘on, containing marching and battle or- of those victories and defeats in distant the Whitman tradition. From then on, 
ders, diplomatic notes and proclamations, chancelleries. He sketches the biographies Sandburg has been the poet-laureate of 
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smoke and steel, of railroads and Chicago, 


“hog butcher for the world.” He defines 
poetry as “a sliver of the moon lost in the 
belly of a golden frog,” as “the synthesis 
of hyacinths and biscuits.” 





California Caravansary 


The Palace Hotel in San Francisco was 
once the prime wonder of the Western 
World and a typical expression of that 
fabulous city’s golden age. Built in 1875— 
at a cost of $5,000,000—by William Chap- 
man Ralston, one of the rashest plungers 
in a plunging society, the white and gold 
Palace loomed above a burgeoning city 
like a “gigantic wedding cake.” Its ap- 
pointments made the contemporary eye 
pop; it had 755 rooms, 20 feet square with 
15-foot ceilings; it had 2 acres of roof, 
9,000 cuspidors, a primitive cooling system, 
a telegraph system, and jungles of potted 
palms. The snag lay in the fact that neither 
San Francisco (already well supplied with 
hotels) nor the whole of California could 
support such a caravansary. For years 
most of the rooms lay empty. 

Such considerations, however, didn’t 
bother a public that was getting rich as a 
town full of Croesuses, money belts bulg- 
ing with gold and new-minted silver from 
the mine heads. California in the ’70s was 
a land of kings, and they needed a palace 
in which to disport themselves. 

Given those ingredients, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the Palace had about as lurid 
and picturesque a history as they come. 
From the grand opening to the finale in 
the San Francisco fire,* the Palace made 
copy: emperors and presidents stood at 
its marble bar; it had the very best suicides 
and the rarest scandals. In a new book, 
two specialists in Californiana have recap- 
tured some of the bright spots of the great 
hotel’s dossier. Bonanza INN is a very 
amusing period piece as well as a footnote 
to the Age of Innocence. (Bonanza Inn. 
By Oscar Lewis and Carroll D. Hall. 360 
pages, 104,000 words. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. Knopf, New York. $3.50.) 





Coward’s Grab Bag 


Music critics will tell you that Noel 
Coward is not an important composer— 
merely deft and melodic. Drama critics 
will add that his plays, though expertly 
contrived, are light and superficial; actors, 
that he’s no Henry Irving. Book review- 
ers have covered acres of newsprint to in- 
form a yawning world that this bright 
young Englishman (he’s always “young,” 
though he’s nearly 40) is an adroit and 
skillful writer, but hardly a profound one. 
And Noel Coward himself will tell anyone 
who’s interested that he isn’t concerned 





*The Palace Hotel which stands today at 
New Montgomery and Market Streets is a 
phoenix which rose from the ashes. 











From ‘Bonanza Inn’ (Knopf) 


Old San Francisco’s Palace Hotel 








with being important or profound, that 
he only seeks to entertain and to please go 
away and leave him alone. 

All of which is apropos of saying, with- 
out apology, that Coward’s first collection 
of short stories, which is published this 
week, is a very entertaining book. It con- 
tains seven stories, rather on the long side, 
some somber, some satirical, and one, at 
least, outrageously funny. Two of them— 
“Nature Study” and “Traveller’s Joy”— 
are tragedies, and no less so for the under- 
statement in the writing. “The Kindness 
of Mrs. Radcliffe,” a genre which many 
authors have attempted, is a beautifully 
written study of an egotistic woman whose 
“good intentions” make life a hell for those 
around her. In “What Mad Pursuit?” 
Coward dips his brush in vinegar and rap- 
idly sketches some pretty savage portraits 
of the Long Island-café-society crew; 
“Aunt Tittie” is the haunting story of a 
lonely childhood; “The Wooden Madon- 
na,” a pleasant spoof about an innocent 
playwright in search of intrigue. “Cheap 
Excursion” tells of an aging star’s love 
affair with a member of her company. 

As to which story is best, that must be 
left to the individual reader. They are all 
good. (To Strep Asme. 289 pages, 90,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Science 1n Your Lire. By John Pfeiffer. 
109 pages, 24,000 words. Illustrations. 
Macmillan, New York. 60 cents. The place 
of technological science in modern life, an 
authoritative survey for the layman by 
the science editor of Newsweek. 


J. Prerpont Morcan. By Herbert L. 
Satteriee. 595 pages, 250,000 words. Illus- 
trations,..index.. Macmillan,..New York. 


-.ported.cases_of rabbit fever in the state, 
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$3.75. An intimate biography of the ¢j, 
Morgan by one of his sons-in-law, 









Capirau Crry. By Mari Sandoz, 3, 
pages, 115,000 words. Little, Brown, Bow 
ton. $2.50. A novel of a “typical” Midd 
Western city, in which the author of “Ol 
Jules” and “Slogum House” attempts \, 
answer the question: How strong js the 
American Fascist movement? 
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MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Spier Sraixes. By Michael Inne, 
457 pages. Dodd, Mead, New Y ork. $25» 
The author of “Lament for a Maker” ep. 
siders the problem of a detective-story 
writer whose reformed gangster-hero ap. 
parently comes to life and plays pranks oy 
his author. Not so much a detective tale 
as a long, beautifully told story of an Eno. 
lish country week end. ; 


Tue Creeps. By Anthony Abbot. 304 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 9. 
Thatcher Colt, former New York Police 
Commissioner, encounters murder during 
a snowbound Thanksgiving holiday near 
Buzzards Bay. Amusing but not nearly » 
spine-tingling as its title would have you 
believe. 





SCIENCE 


The Rabbit-Fever Menace: 
New Warnings Issued in Wake 
of Tularemia Spread 


Rabbits mean tasty fresh meat for the 
American farm in wintertime. They can 
be knocked over easily with anything from 
a boy’s air rifle (if caught sitting) toa 
hunter’s shotgun, and they are good eating 
in a variety of ways—fried, stewed, 
fricasseed, or hashed. 

But rabbits are dangerous, too, for they 
carry the dread disease tularemia (rabbit 
fever), which strikes its human victims 
with ulcers, chills, high fevers, and swol- 
len lymph glands. A menace that is grow- 
ing yearly, tularemia is a disease of almost 
nationwide spread, for only two states— 
Vermont and Connecticut—have so far 
reported no cases. The leading rabbit-fevet 
states, judging by public-health statistics 
covering the period from 1924 through 
1938, are Illinois with 1,510 cases, Ohio 
with 939, Virginia with 793, Missouri with 
725, and Kentucky with 690. In 1937 alone 
there were 960 reported cases and 35 
deaths in the United States, and last year 
the toll reached an all-time high, the num- 
ber of deaths nearly quadrupling and cases 
rising to 2,081. 

Although Towa isn’t among the leading 
tularemia states, its health officials are 
worried by the spread of the disease. From 
1924 to 1937 there were only about 74 re 
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MOVIE CAMERA is one of the most glamor- 
ous of gifts. Making movies is almost as much 
fun as watching them, and of course everyone's 
keen about that. Most important of all, perhaps, 
these reels of movie film are such a safe haven for 
our most precious memories. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight, the “economy movie maker,’ 
gives you a complete movie scene for a dime or less. 


. om A scene runs as long on your screen as the average 
be shot in the newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 to | 
ad $5 30 such scenes on a roll of film costing only $2, | 
t year finished, ready to show. | 
tno ... AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your pictures at their ) 

best, use Kodascope, the Eastman-made projector which | 
veding teams up beautifully with Ciné-Kodak Eight. See both | 
as at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak Co., 
From Rochester, N. Y. | 
74 Te- 
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Give a Ciné-Kodak 
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the Call. Hotel of Presidents, Rovalty, Authors, Stales- pnd? | RE eth gga Te aes age . 
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At the Broadmoor. Colorado Springs — 
PABST Gels the Call. This magnificent Castle in the 
Rockies has its own Ice Skating Palace, springe-fed lake, 
polo fields and 300 miles of bridle paths. Guests enjoy the 
ultimate in recrealion ...and parst ts the choice for 
more satisfying, thirsl-quenching zest and PEAK re- 
treshment. 
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Actual BLUE RIBBON 


Now, by popular request, the fa- 
mous Silk Blue Ribbon once 
more graces every bottle of Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Beer. This time- 
honored badge of a champion is 
your assurance of Highest Qual- 
ity and Keener Refreshment 
in beer. 
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SERVICE was THE WATCHWORD OF LINCOLN 






AS IT IS OF ALL GREAT MEN —AS IT IS OF ALL GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


“He (Lincoln) has doctrines,... and is without 
ambition except to do good and serve his country.” 


—E. B. Washburn in the House of Representatives 
on the nomination of Lincoln, May 29, 1860. 


This was Lincoln: Anxious to serve as well 
as he could; asking nothing in return; with a 
tich, simple philosophy running in this vein: 

“Why should there not be a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 


better or equal hope in the world ?” 


—First inaugural address, March 4, 1861. 
Similar patterns of thought and action 


are as typical of the great newspapers of 
the world as they are of great men. The people... their 


welfare ... must come first. 


Ever since its founding two days before Christmas, 


Friday, Sept. 1 — Editorial hammered at book- 
making racket. 

Saturday, Sept. 2— Front page editorial discussed 
“Our Responsibility for Sanity in a World 
at War.” 

Monday, Sept. 4— Labor Day, but all editions pub- 
lished to keep readers informed of European 


developments. 
Tuesday, Sept. s — Editorial blasted politics in the 
schools. 


Wednesday, Sept.6 — Front page prominence given 
stories concerning the freeing of thief 
through faulty bond and recount revealing 
500 more votes than voters in precinct. 
Announcement made that ace reporter 
Robert J. Casey would fly to Europe to 
join foreign staff. 

Editorial urged revision of neutrality law 
to secure real neutrality. 

Thursday, Sept. 7 —Front page editorial asked for 
national unity and adjournment of partisan- 
ship to insure peace. 

Announcement that veteran reporter Leland 
Stowe had joined the foreign staff, and 
would fly to his post abroad. 

Friday, Sept. 8— Editorial asked thorough and im- 
partial investigation of alleged municipal 
judge’s irregularities, and drastic action if 
action warranted. 

Saturday, Sept.9 — Front page editorial urged quick 
adjustment to outbreak of hostilities and 
getting down to the usual business of life. 
“John Q. Public” inquired again about 
ward superintendents’ list Civil Service 
Commission promised would be posted be- 
fore Christmas — Christmas, 1938. 

Monday, Sept. 11— Foreign staff member Richard 
Mowrer gets through with uncensored ob- 
servations after 62-hour trip from Warsaw 
to frontier. 

Editorial urged the public to become better 
acquainted with “Mr. Miscellaneous’”’ after 
Dept. of Commerce report showed miscel- 
laneous expenditures of state governments 
increased 92 million dollars in five years. 
“Today’s Digest of War News on all 
Fronts,” by Reginald Sweetland of foreign 
staff started as daily feature. 

Tuesday, Sept. 12— Front page editorial discussed 
achievement of national unity and adjourn- 





1875, when it was produced in tiny quarters 
“somewhere on Fifth avenue, behind a 
tree,” The Chicago Daily News has held 
steadfastly to these publishing responsi- 
bilities: The news must be gathered and 
presented as accurately, as quickly, and as 
completely as possible. Editorials must be 
honest and fair and strong. Advertising 
standards must be high. The content must 
be clean and wholesome. And this news- 
paper never must lose sight of the fact that 
it always must serve its readers, its city, its 
state and its nation. 

The day-by-day efforts during the single, historic 


month of September, 1939, are indicative of services 


ment of partisanship and selfishness to keep 
the United States out of war. 

Editorial declared state’s attorney acting for 
good of city and its people in attacking 
crooked political rackets. 


Wednesday, Sept. 13 —Special article by Royal F. 
Munger, Financial Editor, concerning ample 
food supply in U. S. and inflation attempts 
curbed by government and consumers. 


Thursday, Sept. 14—Editorial declared “Jarecki 
Means Jail,”’ in discussion of Judge Jarecki 
sentencing five election officials as result of 
violation of election laws. 


Friday, Sept. 15 —Front page editorial urged ade- 
quate defense as the safe way to insure peace. 
Front page story quoted John T. Flynn’s 
story in Sept. 23 Collier’s, “Gangsters Kill 
Building Trade,” in Chicago. 

Special article by Financial Editor Royal F. 
Munger, “War Profits Ought to be Shared 
with All U. S. Workers.” 


Saturday, Sept. 16— Front page editorial ““Repeal 
the Arms Embargo.”’ 
Foreign Editor Carroll Binder had special 
article, “Covering War and World — Daily 
News Foreign Staff Skilled in Producing 
Facts.” 
Editorial reviewed Daily News’ efforts to 
combat flagrant municipal affairs. 


Monday, Sept. 18— Editorial commended John T. 
Flynn’s building racket article in Collier’s 
and added: “This newspaper for decades has 
printed the day-by-day story of terrorism, 
graft and oncoming paralysis.” 


Tuesday, Sept. 19 — Editorial declared war corres- 
pondent’s risks great but American news- 
papermen well prepared. “Come what may, 
the American people must be kept in- 
formed.” 

Wednesday, Sept. 20o—Story by David M. Nichol 
revealed plaint of Chicago school principals 
that red tape leaves them little time to ad- 
minister and supervise their schools. 
Editorial reviewed Daily News’ attacks on 
racketeering. “If this be blasphemy against 
the name of Chicago, The Daily News is 
proud to be called a blasphemer. We are 
sorry it had to be said, but proud that we 
said it first. We are glad that what was, at 
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first, a lone voice crying out in the wilder- 
ness has at last found other voices crying in 
concert.” 

Thursday, Sept. 21 — Published text of President's 
message cn neutrality to special session of 
Congress. 

Editorial discussed mayor’s responsibility 
for actions of Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Schools. 

Friday, Sept. 22— Front page editorial: “That man, 
or men, who seeks to raise the standard of 
mere partisanship in the (Congressional) 
session impending will bring ruin to him- 
self and do grave injury to his party.” 

Saturday, Sept. 23— Editorial remarked: “...A 
number of readers have written to... de- 
mand that this newspaper quit printing 
British propaganda, French propaganda, 
German propaganda, or Polish propaganda 
... The trouble with trying to discriminate 
against propaganda in a newspaper is the 
fact that, in some cases, the best propaganda 
of all is truth.” 

Monday, Sept. 25 — Front page editorial outlined 
neutrality law and proposed changes, and 
urged each reader to “‘think it through for 
yourself.” 

Tuesday, Sept.'26—Front page editorial provided 
means for readers to indicate their neutrality 
preferences and urged that they mail their 
votes to senators. 

Wednesday, Sept. 27 —Editorial concluded: “It 
seems that a little publicity accomplished 
what neither the sheriff’s men nor the 
Lincolnwood police could do,” when gam- 
ing joint closed its own doors following 
newspaper publicity about a shooting grow- 
ing out of gambling there. 

Thursday, Sept. 28— Foreign correspondents re- 
ported on trade policies of principal non- 
combatants; this service in view of the de- 
bate on American trade with belligerents in 
wartime. 

Friday, Sept. 29—Front page stories’ headlines: 
“Lax Officials Hit by Jury,” and “Links 
Gang with Politics in Gambling,” speak for 
themselves. 

Saturday, Sept. 30—“‘John Q. Public” visited the 
State Department of Labor and was agree- 
ably surprised to report that workers of this 
department were busy and getting results. 
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Rabbits—good sport but dangerous 


but last year, reflecting the national 
tularemia spurt, there were 107 cases re- 
ported (82 of them in December). Fur- 
thermore, latest reports from Des Moines 
ind‘cate an even greater incidence in 1939, 
with more than 40 cases spotted by the 
third week in November, and last week 
health authorities sent out new warnings. 

Fortunately, tularemia is far less deadly 
to man than to rabbits (only about one in 
every twenty affected persons dies, while 
the animal victims fall by thousands) , 
but it is one of the most lingering illnesses 
—a month is the average time for recov- 
ery. And although it may be spread by 
squirrels, wild rats, field mice, and other 
rodents, more than 90 per cent of all hu- 
man cases are traceable to three types of 
rabbits—cottontails (found throughout 
the United States), jack rabbits (which 
flourish mostly in the plains states and 
Far West), and mountain-loving snow- 
shoe hares (distributed in Canada, the 
Southwest, and California) . 

If it’s any consolation to victims, tulare- 
mia is the only “all-American” ailment in 
medicine, having been discovered and at- 
tacked almost entirely by American re- 
searchers. The disease was discovered in 
1910 by Dr. George W. McCoy of the 
United States Public Health Service as an 
affliction among ground squirrels in Tulare 
County, Calif—hence the name tularemia. 
About ten years later Dr. Edward Francis, 
medical director of the U.S.P.HLS., showed 
that the human ailment known as deer-fly 
fever was actually tularemia, and since 
then public-health researchers have been 
seeking a cure. 

The most common treatment consists of 
rest, care of the characteristic ulcers, and 
general remedies to relieve other symp- 
toms. But studies using sulfanilamide or 
the blood serum of recovered rabbit-fever 
victims have shown promising results and 
may come into widespread use when work 
passes the experimental stage. 


Meanwhile, experts offer the following 
advice to hunters and housewives: beware 
of rabbits that don’t bound away quickly 
when they hear or sight you—there is a 
good chance their sluggishness is due to 
tularemia. When you’re cutting up rabbits 
for food, wear rubber gloves (the disease 
can be caught from handling as well as 
eating) and keep an eye open for the tell- 
tale marks of rabbit fever—swollen glands 
and white spots on the liver, lungs, and 
other internal organs. Be sure to cook all 
rabbit meat thoroughly, for even if it is 
infected, a temperature of 133 degrees 
Fahrenheit kills tularemia bacteria. 





‘Super-Gases’ Debunked 


In the World War, some 30.compounds 
were loosed upon soldiery in the chemical 
warfare that wrought a high toll of death 
and disfigurement—gases that ranged all 
the way from mild sneezing varieties to 
the deadly mustard gas that seared lungs 
and ate flesh. Last week, at a meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Maj. Gen. Walter C. Baker, 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service of 
the United States War Department, 
warned delegates that in the new war 
shells and airplanes might spread these 
toxic preparations and two other com- 
pounds as well—Lewisite and the irritant 
smoke known as DM, which were not used 
in the 1914-18 conflict. 

Lewisite, detectable by its sweet gera- 
niumlike odor, is destroyed by water, and 
mustard gas isn’t, but it is more effective 
than the latter gas in ordinary freezing 
weather because it won’t solidify. Further- 
more, General Baker pointed out, Lewisite 
is extra-deadly since it not only sears flesh 
but is easily absorbed into the blood. DM 
—diphenylaminechlorarsine—incapacitates 
but rarely injures, producing sneezing, se- 
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vere pains in the nose and sinuses, and 
burning of the throat. He especially em- 
phasized that the use of airplanes to drop 
such substances among civilians and sol- 
diers (either in bombs or by apparatus 
designed to spread fine gas sprays) pre- 
sented a defensive problem of “extraordi- 
nary difficulty.” 

But despite his warnings, General Baker 
chose the occasion to debunk headlines 
telling of new “super-gases” that could 
wipe out the populations of ‘entire cities. 
“If any nation possesses a secret sub- 
stance,” he said, “it will guard its posses- 
sion until the time for its employment is 
ripe .. . From time to time we read in the 
newspapers sensational accounts of some 
new gas more deadly than any heretofore 
discovered. The Chemical Warfare Service 
consistently traces down these reports. All 
of them so far have proved to be myths.” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


There is no sure-fire vaccine for tuber- 
culosis. Injections of stene-dead bacteria 
don’t make an effective vaccine against 
the disease because the body sets up its 
best defenses against living organisms. 
Live-germ injections, on the other hand, 
might cause a tubercular infection. But 
in a recent issue of Nature, British scien- 
tific weekly, Drs. P. Bonet-Maury and 
H. R. Olivier of the Institut du Radium, 
Paris, reported work that may lead to a 
protective vaccine. They found that tu- 
berculosis germs exposed to radon—a gas- 
eous radium emanation—were not killed 
but lost their disease-producing power. 
Shots of these impotent bacteria have 
brought improvement in nearly all of 60 
human patients treated. 


{ Delegates to the meeting of the South- 
ern Medical Association in Memphis, 
Tenn., heard these reports, among others: 
While sulfanilamide may be administered 
by mouth in tablet form or injected as a 
liquid into the body, Drs. J. Albert Key 
and Thomas H. Burford of St. Louis an- 
nounced a new technique: When the sub- 
stance is sprinkled on wounds in crystal 
form, it prevents infection and promotes 
healing . . . Anti-pneumonia sulfapyridine 
—a chemical cousin of sulfanilamide—has 
already saved the lives of 500 to 1,000 
Americans this year, according to a poll of 
physicians. 


§ Most specialists consider radium a 
stand-by in cancer treatment, but Sir 
Leonard Hill, research director of St. John 
Clinic and Institute of Physical Medicine, 
London, believes the substance produces 
neuralgia and other harmful effects. “I 
think the world would be little worse off,” 
he said last week, “if all the radium in the 
country now buried for security from 
bombing . . . remained there . . ..Modern 


X-ray methods can do all that radium 
does.” 




















The ballet as an art medium: a polygamous apostle (Roland Guerard) 
and three of his wives in du Bois’ décor for ‘Ghost Town’... 

















Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


. Markova and Youskevitch in Henri Matisse’s ‘Rouge et Now’... 





..-Danilova in ‘Gaité Parisienne’... 


ART 


Ballet Is Not Ballet Alone, 
It Is an Art Show as Well 


“When a work is put on the stage,” says 
Gertrude Stein, “of course everyone has to 
look at it . . . and since they are forced to 
look at it, of course, they must accept it, 
there is nothing else to do.” Her observa- 
tion might properly have been inspired by 
the Russian ballet, for annually at that 
spectacle hundreds of people who wouldn’t 
bother to attend an art show see large-scale 
pictures by such aristocrats of the Eu- 
ropean art world as Derain, Picasso, and 
Matisse. 

Patronage of these artists and the mis- 
sionary work for their designs date back to 
the days of the World War. In 1909, when 
Russia and France were strengthening 
their political ties, Serge Diaghileff brought 
his Czar’s ballet to Paris for the first time. 
The cultural alliance succeeded as well as 
the political aims; the amusement capitol 
of the world took the Russian ballet to its 
heart. And during the next few years, 
Diaghileff organized his own company, 
then commissioned the revolutionary Igor 
Stravinsky and other composers to write 
music for new ballets and engaged the ad- 
vance guard of French artists to do sets 
and costumes. 

The Diaghileff tradition is still cherished 
by a descendant of the original Diaghileff 
company, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
(Newsweek, Nov. 6), which last week 
concluded the most successful New York 
season of its history. Many of the esti- 
mated 110,000 who packed the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House night after night during 
the 23-day run were again enthralled by 
such familiar décors as Picasso’s “Three- 
Cornered Hat,” Pavel Tchelitcheff’s som- 
ber “Saint Francis,” Christian Bérard’s 
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... the weird set of Salvador Dali's ‘Bacchanale’ 


spectacular sets and costumes for Beetho- 
ven’s “Seventh Symphony,” André Derain’s 
gay and charming “La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,” and Count Etienne de Beau- 
mont’s frou-frou “Gaité Parisienne.” 

Although some distinguished décors like 
Bérard’s “Symphonie Fantastique” (to the 
Berlioz music) are missing from the reper- 
tory of 22 ballets this year, six are new. Of 
the four most ambitious, the American 
“Ghost Town”—designed by Raoul Peéne 
du Bois to music by the musical-comedy 
composer Richard Rodgers—is closer to 
Broadway than to ballet. Another is Salva- 
dor Dali’s “Bacchanale” to Wagner’s Ven- 
usberg music from “Tannhauser,” which 
cost around $8,000 (excluding the artist’s 
fee) to stage. The swan, umbrellas, and 
other Freudian symbols with which Dali’s 
first produced ballet is littered caused a 
mild sensation, but artistically the “Bac- 
chanale” is a surrealist sideshow. 

Another new number was designed by 
the dean of living French artists, who is 
also a balletomane: 69-year-old Henri Ma- 
tisse. He insisted on skirtless “union suits” 
for “Rouge et Noir” (to the Shostakovich 
First Symphony), and in the huge Monte 
Carlo workshop where the company’s sets 
are executed he personally supervised 
(Newsweek, Sept. 4) the painting of the 
simple abstract backdrop which sets off 
the dancers to perfection. 

In his décor for the new “Devil’s Holi- 


day,” the Russian artist Eugene Berman 
specified a red wig for the ballerina. After 
wearing it opening night, Alexandra Dani- 
lova rebelled, and the artist lost. But any- 
how his sets and costumes — pictorially 
the most enchanting of the lot—are so col- 
orful they distract attention somewhat 
from the choreography. 

With appearances in Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Pa., New London and Norwalk, Conn., 
and Providence, R.I., the Ballet Russe 
last week opened a five-month coast-to- 
coast tour. If all 82 scheduled perform- 
ances continue to play to packed houses, 
some 360,000 Americans will see not only 
the 60 dancers, but some portion of the 
four baggage carloads of costumes and 
scenery by leading European artists. 

As in so many fields, the war may open 
possibilities in the ballet to American 
artists. Paul Cadmus, Jared French, and 
other Americans have designed sets for 
the American Ballet Caravan, but only 
one or two Americans besides du Bois 
have had a crack at the Ballet Russe. All 
Ballet Russe sets are executed in their 
Monte Carlo workshop; each backdrop 
takes about a month to complete, painted 
on material laid flat on the floor. Super- 
vising the job, so it conforms “to the 
standards the ballet requires,” are two 
aging men, the Italian Oreste Allegri and 
the Russian Prince A. Schervachidze. Both 
have sons trained to follow them. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Beasts of Berlin’ Stirs up 


Rumpus Over Film Propaganda 


In 1918, with the United States at war, 
such films as “The Kaiser—The Beast of 
Berlin,” and “To Hell With the Kaiser” 
nominated Wilhelm II as the ultimate 
target for American hatred. Currently, 
with Beasts or Beruin (a censor change 
from “Hitler-—Beast of Berlin”), Pro- 
ducers Pictures Corp. is jumping the gun 
on Mars to put Hitler in the Kaiser’s spot. 
According to the individual viewpoint, this 
grim melodrama is either the most un- 
compromising attack on dictatorship to 
come out of Hollywood, or a warmongering 
hymn of hate ground out in a neutral 
country. 

Despite the original title, and advertise- 
ments shouting “The Mad Monster of 
Europe Is Loose,” Hitler is not character- 
ized here as was the Kaiser in the World 
War film. Based on Shepard Traube’s 
story, “Goose Step,” this modestly pro- 
duced venture of an independent company 
is concerned chiefly with concentration- 
camp treatment dealt by Storm Troopers 
to a group of German liberals caught in 
an underground revolution against the 
Hitler government. While the acting of 
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Roland Drew, Steffi Duna, Allan Ladd, 
and a cast of little-known players is more 
than capable, the honesty of their per- 
formances is compromised by a script that 
skims the surface of its theme to high- 
light the scenes of brutality and horror 
that it offers in abundance. 

Whether inspired by sincerity or a 
shrewd attempt to cash in on highly ex- 
ploitable material, “Beasts of Berlin” is 
unequivocably propaganda. As such it was 
banned in Ohio, Chicago, and Providence, 
R.L., and refused a Production Code seal 
by the Hays office. After first rejecting 
the film, the New York State censors 
passed it with a few cuts—including a 
German officer’s slighting reference to 
President Roosevelt—and the deletion of 
Hitler’s name from the title. Massachusetts 
accepted the film when it was retitled 
“A Nation in Chains.” The Maryland 
State Board felt obliged to pass the pro- 
duction, but in a minority report, Holmes 
Alexander, vice chairman, branded it “a 
repetition of the hate campaign which 
helped bring us into the war 22 years ago.” 

Echoing this thought last week, but 
without mentioning names, 300 churches 
in the Cincinnati area appealed to the 
Hays office to prevent the rousing of 
“hatred and the war spirit” by motion 
pictures, specifically suggesting that the 
office tone down “the belligerent spirit of 
interpreters in newsreels.” 





Beleaguered Bioff 


Although he has never held a job in any 
of the theatrical unions, Willie Bioff is the 
undisputed labor czar of Hollywood’s 
craft and manual unions. West Coast rep- 
resentative of George E. Browne (presi- 
dent of the A.F.L. International Alliance 
of Theatrical and Stage Employes) , Bioff 
started his union activity as a bodyguard 
to Browne when the latter was appointed 
receiver of Chicago’s allegedly gangster- 
run Motion Picture Operators Union. As 
the I.A.T.S.E. and operators’ organization 
was extended under Browne’s control, 
Bioff was shifted to Hollywood. 

An indefatigable worker in his own ter- 
ritory—not to mention adjoining ones, 
such as the actors’, which he and Browne 
tried to take over last summer (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 14) —the stocky dictator con- 
trols some 35,000 studio technicians and 
laborers as I.A.T.S.E. leader and chairman 
of the Conference of American Federation 
of Labor Studio Unions. With this back- 
ing last week he threatened the studios 
with a strike call that would shut down 
Hollywood and darken the country’s 
movie houses unless 23,000 additional 
studio union members got the same 10 
per cent salary increase-that was awarded 
12,000 I.A.T.S.E. members last Septem- 
ber. Although the producer-union confer- 
ence on Nov. 24 broke up in an acrimoni- 
ous deadlock, the producers capitulat d 
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the next day, and Bioff informed his mem- 
bership that the strike was off. 

But Bioff’s triumph was flavored with 
a taste of ashes. A few days earlier, on 
Nov. 22, the United Feature Syndicate 
columnist Westbrook Pegler had aimed his 
blistering typewriter at Bioff. After a per- 
sonal investigation of Chicago and Illinois 
court records, Pegler dug up two pieces of 
startling information. One was history: in 
1922 Bioff was convicted in Chicago on a 
vice charge (pandering), sentenced to six 
months in jail, and fined $300 plus $6.50 
costs; the other was news: court records re- 
vealed but did not explain the fact that 
Bioff had served less than a week of the 
six-month sentence. 

From Hollywood Bioff wired a hurt 
protest to The New York World-Telegram 
(home paper of Pegler’s column) , remind- 
ing Pegler that while he, Bioff, had made 
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mistakes as a boy, he had not had the 
columnist’s educational and environmental 
advantages. But the same edition that car- 
ried the telegram sizzled with another 
Pegler lashing which declared that in 1937 
Bioff accepted a $100,000 “loan” from a 
studio chief and that his income taxes and 
union administration had attracted the 
attention of the Department of Justice. 
Finally, a few hours before his Nov. 24 
parley, the labor overlord surrendered on 
a telegraphed warrant based on the sev- 
enteen-year-old conviction. Booked, finger- 
printed, and photographed as a fugitive 
from Chicago, Bioff obtained a writ of 
habeas corpus and went free on $1,000 


bail. 





Hollywood’s Warriors 


With the outbreak of war in September, 
Hollywood estimated that approximately 
500 of its foreign-born personnel—most of 
them British—would eventually leave to 
join their countries’ fighting forces (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 18). Since the wholesale 
exodus so far has failed to come about, the 
film capital is regarding the situation with 
some amusement. 

The current chuckle is the plight of 
David Niven, who was practically forced 
to leave this country to join an army 
which isn’t ready for him. When war talk 
first became shoptalk on the movie sets, 
Niven—a British reserve officer—led the 
verbal rallying ’round the Union Jack. 
Sure that he was going to lose the patriotic 
star of “Raffles,” Samuel Goldwyn halted 
production of that film on Sept. 2, but re- 
sumed it in less than a week when the 
British Consul assured Niven that England 
would not need him for at least three 
weeks. 

Niven’s martial passes garnered so much 
publicity — most of it uncourted — that 
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ght he became the prophet of the 
exodus. But when “Raffles” was 
British Army Officials firmly 
the actor that there was noth- 
ing at the moment to prevent him from 
“egrrying on” where he was. Embarrassed, 
Niven went to Washington and pleaded 
his case, pointing out that he must rejoin 
the army or become a laughing stock. 
Offcialdom appeared unmoved by his pre- 
dicament. A fugitive from an anticlimax, 
Niven sailed for Europe anyway, hoping 
London officials would be more under- 
standing. 

A similar sacrifice to Mars is Rodian 
Rathbone, graduate engineer and 23-year- 
old son of Basil Rathbone. Impatient to 
join the colors, young Rathbone packed up 
and bade Hollywood good-by at a party 
given for him by his parents. Going to 
Montreal to volunteer for service, he found 
that there was no way of getting into a 
uniform without waiting his turn. Instead 
of returning to the film colony he had 
abandoned so dramatically, Rathbone 


ad the went to Chicago where his wife’s relatives 
mental live. His explanation: Chicago is nearer to 
at car- Montreal or Toronto—in case he gets the 
nother call. 

n 1937 The crisis has put all of Hollywood’s 
Tom a British actors in an equivocal position. 
es and Most of them are patriotic and vitally in- 
d the terested in what goes on at home. But Eng- 
tice, land, with enough soldiers for her present 
ov. 24 needs, realizes the value of keeping the 
ed on Nivens and the Rathbones, the John 
> sey. Loders and the Cary Grants, where they 
inger- will do the most good—in American films. 
gitive (Recently France mustered Charles Boyer 
it. of out of the service job in which his glamour 
1,000 was wasted in counting army horses. Last 


week Boyer arrived in the United States 
where, reportedly, he will make a short 
“lecture” tour before starting his next 
film.) 

Still another point of embarrassment in- 
volves such British actors as Ronald Col- 
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Redeemable For $3.30 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Sidecy Kingsley’s Tue Worip We 
Makg, derived from the popular Millen 
Brand novel, “The Outward Room,” is 
yet another item in the lengthy cata- 
logue of the drama of regeneration. 
That drama is divided into two classes: 
physical regeneration and mental or 
spiritual regeneration. In the first, we 
have a cripple who hasn’t been able to 
rhumba for years or an invalid appar- 
ently suffering from everything from 
myxomyoma to galloping smallpox find- 
ing a sudden and complete bodily regen- 
eration induced by Faith, the triumph 
of the aforesaid therapeutic Faith being 
theatrically indicated just previous to 
the character’s corporeal metamorphosis 
by a gradual sunrise effect, a shaft of 
calcium white projected sharply down- 
ward from the sky-cloth, the sound of 
church bells in the valley below, or the 
shadow of a cross on the backdrop. In 
the second, we have someone, frequent- 
ly either a minister of the Lord whose 
doubts have caused him to abandon the 
cloth or a harlot sunk to the lowest 
depths of iniquity, or both, finding an 
equally sudden and equally complete 
mental and spiritual regeneration 
through Love, the eventual triumph of 
the aforesaid therapeutic Love being in 
turn indicated by the redeemed one’s 
fixed, transfigured stare at the peanut 
gallery, his or her demise with a coun- 
tenance illuminated by an unwonted 
blissful and beatific smile, or the regen- 
erated twain’s hand-in-hand egress into 
a Roman lion pit, far-flung mosque, or 
off-stage daisy field. 

There is also a third class. This is 
made up of exhibits combining the first 
two classes. In this third and somewhat 
hybrid class we find both the physical 
and the moral, mental, and spiritual re- 
generation facilely accomplished by a 
visit in the bucolic regions with artless, 
simple, and lovable country-jakes (vide 
“Turn To the Right,” “The Fortune 
Hunter,” et al) or by a mere climb to 
the top of a mountain and a-deep breath 
of God’s clean air (vide “The Great Di- 
vide,” et al). 

Mr. Kingsley’s exhibit at least enjoys 
the novelty of falling into all three 
classes at once. His heroine is in need of 
physical, mental, and spiritual regenera- 
tion all rolled into one, that regenera- 
tion she ultimately finds in Faith, Love, 


and a visit with artless, simple, and lov- 
able folk all rolled into one, and the 
triumph is theatrically and duly regis- 
tered by the rapt gaze at the balcony, 
the countenance (though here still un- 
demised) illuminated by the unwonted 
blissful smile, an imminent hand-in-hand 
egress into the new world, and, by impli- 
cation, all the rest excepting maybe only 
the shadow of the cross and the Cheyne- 
Stokes breathing on the mountain top. 

Although periodically as uneven in 
its dramaturgy and writing as a Notre 
Dame-Vassar football match and al- 
though occasionally oversentimental- 
ized to the point of glucin as in the 
scene wherein the young hero wistfully 
reads Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop” 
to the stray he has brought home with 
him, the play manages at times to cap- 
ture the easy audience effect so often 
implicit in its hokum materials and, in 
its few better passages, to achieve a 
measure of emotional warmth. 

The performance of the young Mex- 
ican actress, Maria Margarita Teresa 
Guadalupe Castilla Bolado, known the- 
atrically simply as Margo, is one of the 
season’s best. Herbert Rudley, as the 
chief regeneration engine, is a more ac- 
ceptable juvenile than those one usually 
encounters. And Kingsley’s stage direc- 
tion is first-rate. 


“Ihe next three items called for 
small exercise of the critical talents. One 
of them, indeed, called for none at all. 
Its name Artes Is Risina; its authors 
Caroline North and Earl Blackwell; its 
theme numerology (pronounced indis- 
tinguishably from neuralgia by Miss 
Constance Collier, the leading actress) ; 
and its instantaneous destination the 
ashcan. To it goes the Critics’ Circle’s 
unanimous citation as the worst play of 
the season. 

The second item, Rine Two, by 
Gladys Hurlbut, was a paltry comedy 
dealing with the tribulations of a re- 
tired actress who seeks peace in the 
countryside and was embellished with 
gags many of whose faces one didn't 
have difficulty in recognizing though 
one hadn’t seen them in years, or was it 
months? 

The third item, I Know Waar I 
Lixe, by Justin Sturm, got just about 
as far as the first two. 
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man, Ray Milland, and Victor McLaglen, 
who have become American citizens and 
are now singled out by certain of the Brit- 
ish colony as allegedly “hiding behind the 
skirts of Uncle Sam.” While the actions of 
these players require no defense, McLaglen 
has covered himself by an _ ingenious 
scheme. He has instructed Universal to de- 
posit part of his salary in a London ac- 
count, where the money will be used to 
purchase British war bonds. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tower or Lonpon (Universal): The 
fictional approach of screen histories and 
the macabre mechanics of horror films are 
adroitly combined here to give the average 
movie-goer more than his money’s worth 
of pageantry and thrills. The fifteenth- 
century court of Edward IV sets the scene; 
Basil Rathbone sets the mood with an ex- 
cellent impersonation of Richard III. 
Boris Karloff, Barbara O’Neil, Nan Grey, 
Ian Hunter, Vincent Price, John Sutton. 


Tuat’s Rignt—Yovu’re Wrona (RKO- 
Radio): With Stacey Delmore (Adolphe 
Menjou) in charge of production, Four 
Star Studios bungles the job of building 
a film around Kay Kyser of the radio. In 
spoofing Four Star’s failure, RKO-Radio 
accomplishes the feat of getting Kyser into 
a film—a tuneful, often amusing musical 
that will appeal chiefly to the “students” 
of the band leader’s “College of Musical 
Knowledge.” 


Day-Trm™e Wire (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): A pat, sophisticated trifle about a 
stay-at-home wife (Linda Darnell) who 
takes steps when she realizes she is losing 
her husband (Tyrone Power) to his secre- 
tary. Wendy Barrie, Binnie Barnes, War- 
ren William, Joan Davis. 





MUSIC 





Rachmaninoff Festival: 
Series Marks 30th Anniversary 
of His Debut in U.S. 


Bing! Bang! Bong! All the world over, 
the crashing opening chords of his prelude 
in C sharp minor are immediately associ- 
ated with Sergei Rachmaninoff’s name. 
Written when the lanky young Russian 
was only 19 and technically identified as 
his Opus 3, No. 2, the prelude was early 
performed by Alexander Siloti in London 
in the 90s. Soon one pianist after another 
was choosing it as a sure-fire show piece, 
and every young miss in a conservatory 
was whamming it out with equal ardor. 

The spectacular fame of the piece did 
more than sweep the world before most of 
the public knew much about its composer; 
it submerged much of Rachmaninoff’s lat- 
er and more ambitious compositions. But 






the public is now getting its chance to 
atone for neglect it may have given Rach- 
maninoff’s half century of creative labor. 

Celebrating the 30th anniversary of his 
American debut, Rachmaninoff on Nov. 
26 opened a three-Sunday cycle in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, and on Dec. 1 
makes the first of five appearances in 
Philadelphia. 

With the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy (which he calls “the fin- 
est orchestra I have ever heard at any 
time or any place in my whole life”), he 
appears in three capacities: (1) As a pian- 
ist, for he is, of course, the featured solo- 
ist. (2) As a composer, for all three pro- 
grams are drawn from his own works— 
which include three symphonies, four 
piano concertos, two piano sonatas, a 
piano-orchestra rhapsody on a Paganini 
theme, two mature sets of piano preludes, 
and nearly 100 songs. (3) As a conductor, 
for at each final concert he will lead the 
orchestra through an entire program. His 
only previous appearance on a New York 
podium was a brief bit of baton waving in 
1910, when he conducted his “Isle of the 
Dead” for the now defunct Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The tall, huge-handed composer-pianist 
(he stands 6 feet 24% inches and spans an 
eleventh on the keyboard as easily as the 
average hand spans an octave) was a 
protégé of Tchaikovsky and a classmate 
of Alexander Scriabin. Now 66 and twice 





Sergei Rachmaninoff 


a grandfather, he has spent his winters 
in America and summers in Switzerland 
ever since the Russian Revolution. He sel- 
dom composes nowadays because his two 
daughters live in Europe and events there 
have made him too sad: “Even here in 
America it is hard to keep my courage.” 

When he is about to make a concert ap- 
pearance, he first warms his hands in a 
special electrically heated muff. After a 
concert, he defers to the masses, not to 


the critics. “Taken individually,” he 
“the people in an audience may all be 
critics of music, but as a complete bo 
the audience never errs. It is never Wrong 
in its reaction to a performance.” 

The public’s reaction to Rachmaninoff, 
compositions was revealed in a recent (Bg 
poll. Asked what living composers ap 
most likely to be played 100 years hence, 
the public gave Rachmaninoff third place 
in a list of ten names. Only Jean Sibelius 
and Richard Strauss were ahead of him: 
those after him included Stravinsky, Php. 
kofieff, and Shostakovich. 


\\ 












Toscanini for Posterity 

Forty years ago, when phonograph rec. 
ords were small wax cylinders, Liong 
Mapleson, librarian of the Metropolitan 
Opera, used to squat in the prompter’s box 
or perch on the catwalk above the stage at 
the Met and record such golden-age sing- 
ers as Nellie Melba and Jean de Reszke— 
thus satisfying the longings of music lovers 
who often wished that they might hear 
some certain performance over and over 
again. 

Similarly, many a listener to an NBC- 
Toscanini broadcast has wished that such a 
nearly perfect performance might not be 
lost in the air after a single hearing, and 
hoped that something could be done about 
it. One Toscanini devotee finally acted: 
Electus D. Litchfield, a New York archi- 
tect, wrote a letter to The New York 
Times suggesting that recordings of the 
Toscanini series ought to be placed in the 
New York Public Library for future en- 
joyment. Litchfield added that he had 
written to the National Broadcasting Co., 
suggesting that it make such a plan pos- 
sible; but had gotten nowhere; the com- 
pany had replied that such a project was 
too expensive and that anyway, its “busi- 
ness was broadcasting rather than record- 
ing. 

But Litchfield’s letter got results in an- 
other direction, for shortly after its publi- 
cation a musically minded engineer, Gor- 
don Mercer, informed him that he had 
made recordings of the 1937-38 Toscanini 
season, sharing the cost with nine friends. 
Each of the group received a full set of 
records, and there were two additional sets. 

The upshot of all this was revealed last 
week when the New York Public Library 
announced that four donors—Litchfield, 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Walter M. Naumburg, 
and Marshall Field—had given one of the 
extra Toscanini sets to the library. And in 
contrast to those uncertain cylinders of 
1900, the present records—31 for the sea- 
son—are on large 16-inch disks, with each 
side containing fifteen minutes of uninter- 
rupted music. 

The records were not made in the broad- 
casting studio, of course, but were trans- 
cribed from the air. To avoid any compli- 
cations of royalties or other legal hurdles, 
however, the series will neyer be sold 
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acted. fg Opera by Puppets 

archi- Probably the biggest musical novelty 

York at the New York World’s Fair was a 

of the grand-opera troupe of pint-size perform- 

in the ers. Thirteen and fourteen inches high, the 

re en- little people strutted across a 6-foot stage 

e had and sang, danced, courted, fought, and 

g Co., died according to the best operatic tradi- 

n pos- tions—and never once sang off key while 

com- they did so. Last week these miniature 

t was opera stars, members of the Victor Puppet 

“busi- Opera, followed up their World’s Fair suc- cases, of Metropolitan Opera equipment. 

=cord- cess and a previous run in Chicago by The director of the company, which in- 
opening a month’s engagement in New cludes a dozen operators backstage and 

n an- York City. After that they go on a tour understage, is a 25-year-old Chicagoan, 

ubli- that will last all winter and take in more Ernest Wolff. His craze for both opera and 

Gor- than a dozen leading cities: Indianapolis, puppets developed when he was a child of 

had Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 12. His mother helped him by making cos- 

anini ton, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Columbus, tumes for his early puppet shows, and to- 

ends. Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Detroit, day she is modiste for the company. Sin- 

at of Ann Arbor, with a probable spring foray _gle-handed she has made all 300-odd cos- 

sets. into Canada. tumes in the company wardrobe. Right 

last Unlike most puppets, the 200 stars and now she and her son are planning to in- 

rary chorus members are operated from below crease the repertory with Gilbert and Sul- 

ield, the stage, rather than above by strings, livan operettas. 

urg, and hence can glide through doorways like 

the real people. The production differs from 

d in the ordinary puppet show in another im- RECORD WEEK 

: of portant detail: the voices come entirely 

sea- from phonograph records, the actions of Bacu (C.P.E.), Hanver—Sonata in A 

ach the performers being synchronized with minor, Fantasia in A minor. (Yella Pessl. 

ter- Victor grand-opera recordings of “Aida,” Two 12-inch Victor records in album, 
Carmen,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” and sev- $4.50.) J. S. Bach’s second and most fa- 

ad- eral other works in the standard repertory. mous son (one of twenty children by two 

ns- The illusion of a real performance is great- marriages) and the composer of “The Mes- 

pli- ly heightened, furthermore, by the fact siah” join hands in this delightful program 
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ly sealed miniatures—exact copies, in many 


of harpsichord music, played by a connois- 
seur of the instrument. (Rameau’s harpsi- 
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chord Suite in E minor, played by Wanda 
Landowska, is also available; three 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $6.50.) 


Nues (Jonun Jacos)—Early American 
Ballads. (Four 10-inch Victor records in 
album, $6.50.) The mountaineer tenor, 
who has collected and arranged this group, 
sings six salty ballads of Colonial days, 
playing his own dulcimer accompaniment. 


Scuusert — Symphony in C major. 
(Bruno Walter and London Symphony. 
Six 12-inch Victor records in album, $9.) 
Variously designated No. 7 and No. 9, this 
greatest of the Schubert symphonies is the 
“heavenly lengths” masterpiece hailed by 
Schumann, who compared it to an epic 
novel in four volumes and described it as 
“indescribable.” 


Wooprorpe-Finpen (Amy)—Four In- 
dian Love Lyrics. (Nelson Eddy and or- 
chestra. Two 10-inch Columbia records in 
album, $2.50.) The popular American bari- 
tone makes his Columbia debut in the first 
group of a scheduled Eddy series. 





SPORTS 





Grid Communiqué No. 9: 
Five Section Titles Are Bagged; 


Three Races Still Open 


Here and there, a scattering of football 
games are scheduled up to the big bowl 
contests on Jan. 1, but for most teams last 
Saturday was the 1939 windup, settling 
the year’s sectional championships. 

Ohio State backed into the Big Ten 
title in spite of its loss to Michigan 21-14, 
since Iowa, the only team with a mathe- 
matical opportunity to tie the Staters, 
could do no better than a stand-off with 
Northwestern, 7-7. 

Missouri, with Paul Christman plunging 
23 times for a net gain of 127 yards, 
clinched the Big Six title by conquering 
Kansas 20-0. 

Duke, which last week walloped North 
Caroline State 28-0, claimed the Southern 
Conference with five victories and no de- 
feats. Clemson also survived unbeaten in 
this league, but played one less game than 
the Blue Devils. 

Undefeated Texas A. & M. sat the day 
out, but won the Southwest Conference 
for the first time in twelve years when 
Baylor, only challenger with a chance, 
was smothered by Southern Methodist 
21-0. 

Undefeated Cornell won undisputed 
claim to the mythical Ivy League cham- 
pionship by overpowering Penn 26-0 and 
earned lofty praise from Coach Carl 
Snavely who admitted: “For ability to 
make the most of its capabilities this Cor- 
nell team is the finest squad I’ve ever 
coached.” 

Three major conferences remain open 











Pictures Inc. 


Hurdler: As the Texas deer season opened, a two-year-old buck, clear- 
ing a fence near Kerrville, was shot by a camera. By Dec. 31, closing day, 
45,000 Texas deer will fall victims of more lethal weapons. 





races. On the Pacific Coast, twice-tied 
U.C.L.A. still nourished hopes last week 
of heading off once-tied Southern Califor- 
nia in the stretch. But the Trojans looked 
invincible in their 20-12 march through 
Notre Dame and will rule top-heavy fa- 
vorite to mop up U.C.L.A. Dec. 9. The 
Big Seven (Rocky Mountain Conference) 
is also unsettled, with Colorado in front, 
Utah right behind, and then Denver. The 
Southeastern Conference seems to be Ten- 
nessee’s for the taking, because the run- 
ners-up—Georgia Tech and Tulane—al- 
though also undefeated in conference com- 
petition, don’t play enough league games 
to catch the apparently unconquerable 
Volunteers. 


“| No titles were on the line in many of last 
week’s traditional finales, but devoted fol- 
lowers witnessed exhilarating excitement. 
Yale’s fighting forces, supposedly doomed 
to defeat by Harvard, upheld the oft- 
proven story that no team should be 
favored in this 57-year-old series. The Elis, 
opportunistically converting two Crimson 
fumbles into touchdowns, marched 57 
yards to a third score and victory 20-7. 
Penn State won for the first time in twenty 
years over Pittsburgh 10-0, and Lafayette 
thumped Lehigh 29-13. 


{| First of the Bowl classics—the Gold 
Bow! game—was played last week in 40- 
degree weather on a muddy field in Ju- 
neau, Alaska. With 750 spectators looking 
on, Helen Troy Bender, daughter of Alas- 
ka’s Governor, dedicated the field by 


cracking a bottle of champagne .over a 
goal post. The players, mostly ex-col- 
legians in Juneau on business, wore uni- 
forms sent up from Seattle by the Univer- 
sity of Washington. The Sourdough Nug- 
gets—with Max Lewis, from Seattle, scor- 
ing the only touchdown—beat the Baranof 
Bears, 6-0, and claimed the distinction of 
finishing the season undefeated, untied, 
and with their goal line uncrossed. It was 
both teams’ only game. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


DEC. 2 


Dartmouth over Stanford 

Duquesne over Detroit 

Army over Navy 

Boston College over Holy Cross* 
Fordham over New York University 
West Virginia over George Washington 
Georgia Tech over Georgia 

Tulane over Louisiana State 

Baylor over Rice 

Southern Methodist over Texas Christian 
Southern California over Washington** 
College of the Pacific over Nevada 





*Underdog special 

** Bombshell 

[Score on judgment-passes for week ended 
Nov. 25: completed, 13; fumbled, 7; both 
sides offside, 3. Success average to date: 125 
right, 59 wrong, 14 tied: 67.9%] 
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{ In Darlington, Wis., the visiting }j 
school coach from Dodgeville, Wis., ¢ 
his team off the field during an ar 
with officials. Whereupon Jim Knoutz, 
cal high-school fullback, picked up the 
ball and strolled to a touchdown. But jj 
team missed the extra point. Dod 
High cooled off and went out to play 
again. They scored a touchdown, boot 
the vital conversion point, and won the 
game 7-6. 





Redskin Razamatazz 


Pour two cups of P. T. Barnum, add 
three teaspoonfuls of Tex Rickard, toss jy 
a dash of Billy Rose, stir vigorously for te, 
minutes, and the delectable dish is George 
Preston Marshall, super-showman of the 
Washington Redskin pro footballers, Mg. 
shall has added to the commercial gridiron 
game a bagful of sideshow color as com. 
pelling as any turned out by the great pub. 
licity wizards. 

Marshall’s Redskins are something more 
than just a good football team (they 
whipped the Detroit Lions last Sunday 
31-7 and were tied with the New York 
Giants for leadership of the Eastern di- 
vision of the National League) , for win or 
lose, they are one of sport’s most eye-fill 
ing spectacles. Whereas most of the pro 
teams pursue the business of touchdowns 
in a grim and drab atmosphere (with the 
exception of the Brooklyn Dodgers, who 
offer a covey of co-ed baton swingers, a 
blaring band, and occasional comedy skits 
between the halves) , the Redskins turn the 
arena into a perpetual circus. 

The team has three bands. No. 1, con- 
sisting of 50 pieces, toots while fans fill 
the seats. Band No. 2 is a swing outfit 
which peps up the crowd for ten minutes 
prior to the kickoff. Band No. 3, a 95-piece 
ensemble, parades on the field. As each 
player trots to the scene of battle, the 
swing band lets go a few strains of his col- 
lege song, and an announcer tells bits of 
the hero’s personal history. Whenever one 
of Marshall’s pigskin employes sustains an 
injury, the swing band comforts him witha 
few more bars of his college melody. 

Another of Marshall’s crowd-pleasing 
gestures is to have the field divided by a 
dramatic red line, in the center or 50-yard 
stripe. It emphasizes the changing action 
from one team’s territory to the other's. 

Between halves, a costumed troupe— 
mostly girls, of course—cavorts in routines 
conforming to rival’s traditions. This fall 
the Pittsburgh Pirates inspired a pirate 
dance; the Brooklyn Dodgers, a skit based 
on the song “Cowboy from Brooklyn.” 
The rest period of the game with the 
Chicago Cardinals a fortnight ago was 
touched off by a ballet of twelve girls 
dressed as red birds, and, because at that 
time the Cardinals score was a big 9, 4 
dance around a huge symbolic egg was 
unleashed. : 

Stunts like these, plus more than their 
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SPORT WEEK 








‘I Refuse to Answer—’ 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Knowing that this country teems 
with murder-trial fans and all-around 
courtroom filberts, men in the promo- 
tion business around New York City 
have always regretted that they cannot 
stage the meetings of the New York 
State Athletic Commission 
in a football stadium and 
sell tickets to same. They 
figure the commission 
would pack ’em in. 

The high commissioners 
of the ring, however, stand 
on their dignity. They 
hold their meetings in a 
paneled room seating no 
more than a hundred spec- 
tators, and most of these 
are there on business— 
fighters, managers, promot- 
ers, summons servers, law- 
yers, and newspaper men. 

Other states have boxing commis- 
sions, but New York’s is the key group, 
partly because Michael S. Jacobs, the 
prizefight monopolist, operates from 
New York, and partly because the New 
York chairman, Maj. Gen. John J. 
Phelan (retired), has no peer in this 
country as an orator and parliamen- 
tarian. 

General Phelan heads the commis- 
sion. He is flanked, in plenary session, 
by Blunt Bill Brown, physical condi- 
tioner and onetime club fight promoter, 
and D. Walker Wear, silent business- 
man. However, the General carries the 
ball. He is the spark plug of the meet- 
ing, the author of 90 per cent of the 
stenographic text, and the kingpin 
coiner of phrases. 

Seldom does anyone baffle the Gen- 
eral or give him pause. This twofold 
triumph fell last week to the lot of 
Harry Thomas, the “singing” heavy- 
weight from Eagle Bend, Minn., who is 
said to have confessed recently in Chi- 
cago to a couple of “tank” jobs—delib- 
erately losing fights to Max Schmeling 
and Tony Galento. 

Mr. Thomas began his remarks to the 
New York commission last week by 
saying: “I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it might intimidate me.” 
This took all the heart out of General 
Phelan. He saw he had met a master at 
his own game. 

The alleged confession by Thomas in 
Chicago surprised nobody in the fight 
business as far as his fight with Ga- 
lento went. 





But that was a Philadelphia fight. 
What concerned New York was the 
Schmeling “fix.” Thomas fought Schmel- 
ing in New York City in December 
1937 and was knocked out in eight 
rounds. Thomas’ confession, if any, con- 
stituted a blot on New 
York’s honor, and further- 
more, according to General 
Phelan, “a finger pointed at 
this state relative to the 
condition of the bouts.” 

So when Thomas went 
to New York State last 
week to drive an engine on 
a construction job, he was 
promptly subpoenaed. 

The boxing commission 
has the right of subpoena. 
The General was sure about 
that. Seating Thomas, 
round and blond, in a chair 
where he could fix his eagle eye upon 
the man, the General taxed him with 
his so-called confessions. 

“Did you put forth your best efforts 
in those bouts?” demanded General 
Phelan. 

“T refuse to answer on the grounds 
that it might intimidate me,” said 
Thomas, clearing his throat. 

The General was flabbergasted. 
Thomas’ lawyer, John F. Dailey Jr., 
whispered to Harry that the word was 
“incriminate.” , 

“It would incriminate me,’ 
Thomas. 

“Incriminate and degrade you,” said 
General Phelan, correcting him absent- 
mindedly. The General! is a stickler for 
legal phrase. But he was baffled. Did 
the man have a right not to answer 
questions? 

“Call downstairs!” said the General. 
“Send an Attorney General up!” 

William J. Cahill, of the Attorney 
General’s office, reported for duty. 

“This man refuses to answer on the 
ground!” said General Phelan accusing- 
ly. “Can he do that?” 

Mr. Cahill said he could. 

“You are placing boxing in a very pe- 
culiar position,” said the General, per- 
plexed. Mr. Thomas said he guessed he 
was. After two hours, the meeting was 
adjourned indefinitely, but the General 
promised: “This investigation will be 
very thorough!” 

It probably will be, but I doubt if 
the General can ever intimidate Harry 
Thomas. We will keep you posted. 
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quota of victories, have won the Red. 
skins a tribe of feather-hatted, pennant. 
swinging devotees. When the team 
out of town, trainloads of fans trail along 
And Marshall sees to it that the cars te 
named after his hero-worshiped stay; 
There’s always a Sammy Baugh Club C., 
(after his phenomenal passing back) anq 
the Ray Flaherty Club Car (in honor of 
the coach). 

Throughout the season, on the slightest 
provocation, any of these rooters is likely 
to inject life into a quiet Washington 
tavern by cutting loose with Marshall’; 
gift to lung exercise. It goes: 


Hail to the Redskins 

Hail victory 

Braves on the warpath 

Fight for old D.C. 

Scalp ’em, swamp ’em, we will take 
"em, big score, 

Read ’em, weep ’em, touchdown, we 
want heap more. 


For some reason, music and madness 
couldn’t put Marshall over in Boston, 
where he operated a pro team for five years 
at a net loss of $85,000. But they combined 
beautifully when he moved his players to 
the nation’s capital in 1937. 

As partners in the Redskin ownership, 
Marshall—who has reaped tidy profits for 
years from a chain-laundry business—has 
Edward Reeves (son of the grocer Daniel 
Reeves) , M. Dorland Doyle (broker) , and 
Woolworth Donahue (heir to the 5-and- 
10-cent-store empire) . Seated next to him 
at every game, and yelling herself hoarse 
for Redskin touchdowns, is his wife, 
Corinne Griffith, the screen glamour girl of 
silent days. 





Recognized Records 


Before a new track or swimming record 
gains acceptance, officials of the Amateur 
Athletic Union shake down performances 
thoroughly. How many timekeepers were 
on hand—fewer than three? Did they neg- 
lect to have their watches checked by some 
reputable jeweler within 30 days? Did a 
broad jumper have the assistance of a fol- 
lowing wind (which is considered to be a 
blow in excess of 41% miles an hour) ? Did 
a record-seeking swimmer achieve his time 
with the aid of a tide? If so, the records 
don’t count. 

Unofficially the A.A.U. has already 
given its nod of approval to 115 new 
claims for 1939, 29 less than a year ago. 
At the annual A.A.U. convention Dec. 8, 9, 
and 10 in Hollywood, Fla., many of these 
marks may be formally approved as Amer- 
ican standards. But only three of them, 
the A.A.U. predicted last week, will quali- 
fy as achievements worthy of being for- 
warded abroad for international acceptance 
as world’s records. One is the 400-yard 
free-style relay time of 3:31.3 set last 
March by the New York Athletic Club 
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quartet (Tom McDermott, Jim Reilly, 
Peter Fick, and Walter Spence). The 
other two new world’s records will be 
claimed for Dick Hough, Princeton swim- 
ming captain, who last spring parted the 
pool waves in 1:07.38 for the 100-meter 
breast stroke and did 2:22 in the 200-yard 
breast stroke. 





SPORT SQUIBS 


The 1940 winter Olympic games, sym- 
bol of international peace, finally fell a 
victim of the war. Germany last week 
canceled the 1940 winter program—sched- 
uled for Garmisch-Partenkirchen in Feb- 
ruary—because of a recent International 
Olympic Committee ruling that stipulated 
a belligerent nation could not be host to 
the Olympiad. That same day, Count 
Henri de Baillet-Latour, president of the 
International Olympic Committee, made 
the formal announcement that the snow 
games had been abandoned: “It is too late 
to arrange for another site.” The summer 
Olympics still remain very tentatively set 
for Helsingfors, Finland. 


| With bike-racing interest on the wane, 
the 66th international competition on the 
banked boards of Madison Square Garden 
last week was curtailed to five days in- 
stead of the usual six, the shortest race 
since the two-man team rule went into 
effect in 1899. Cesar Moretti and Cecil 
Yates pedaled home as winners. The Ital- 
ian-American team, in the lead from the 
start, held its position throughout the 
week and finished one lap and 268 points 
ahead of the favored Peden brothers, win- 
ners of the marathon in May. 
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RELIGION 





Bible Passed Around World, 


Handled by 315 in 34% Years 


The Bible, probably the world’s best 
traveled book, has followed Christian man 
all over the earth. But last week, in St. 
Louis’ Union Avenue Christian Church, 
there was displayed a book of scripture 
that had enjoyed something new in globe- 
trotting. On the go for three and a half 
years, it had circled the earth from west 
to east, having been relayed from hand to 
hand by no less than 315 Christians, most 
of whom were strangers to each other. 

The Bible’s meanderings began on 
Easter Sunday of 1936. Union Avenue’s 
men’s Bible class bought a standard 6- by 
8-inch King James version in an elkskin 
case for $40 and handed it to Dr. Ivan Lee 
Holt, then a Methodist pastor, now a 
Bishop. The volume’s first jump was a 
long one: Dr. Holt took it with him to a 
World Sunday Association meeting in 
Oslo, Norway, and there yielded it to the 
next Bible bearer. 

From Oslo the book wandered through 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, where 
it was taken to Martin Luther’s home in 
Wittenberg. In Athens it was read at the 
scene of St. Paul’s sermons. Moving on to 
Palestine, it retraced the road Jesus took 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. Then the jour- 
ney, which so far had taken only a few 
months, hit a snag: the book stopped over 
at Cairo, and apparently the Egyptians 
settled down to read it thoroughly, for it 
stayed there two years. 

Reemerging in Madras, India, the trav- 
eling Bible proceeded to a leper colony at 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The globe-girdling Bible, displayed by the Rev. Hampton Adams 
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Chinghut, where four lepers signed jt and 
a nurse appended an assurance that fu. 
ture handlers need have no fear of cn. 
tracting the disease. The next stop wa 
Shanghai, where an American tourist 
named W. D. Herrstom took the Volume 
over and escorted it nearly all the rest of 
the way—to Japan, Hawaii, San Fray. 
cisco, Akron (his home), New York, De. 
troit, and Kansas City. Finally George 
M. Daugherty, lawyer and ex-president of 
the Union Avenue Bible class, brought the 
Bible home to St. Louis, little damaged by 
the 630 hands that had touched it, — 








The Bible Up-to-Date 
If the Bible is well traveled, it is also 


controversial, for its journeyings have 
brought it into contact with many types 
of minds. It has been interpreted and re. 
interpreted by uncounted thousands of 
theologians. At the moment a new transla. 
tion of the four Gospels, which may tum 
out to be one of the most controversial of 
all, is being prepared for publication. 

The author is not a theologian but a 
sociologist—Dr. William L. Bailey, 54- 
year-old Northwestern University profes- 
sor and a devout Methodist. He has 
worked on his translation for 30 years, 
When not busy giving lectures on city 
planning (illustrating them by taking stu- 
dents on airplane tours over Chicago), he 
studied the New Testament in the orig- 
inal Aramaic and Greek. He decided 
the Scriptures had been written as news 
accounts—terse, chatty, and slangy—and 
must have been bell-clear to primitive 
Christians. 

The very word “gospel” meant some- 
thing like “you’d be surprised,” Dr. Bailey 
argued, but faulty and archaically phrased 
translations had beclouded that and other 
original meanings. So he proceeded to re- 
write the testament, stressing its concern 
for “all sorts of sociological problems, in- 
cluding sex, crime, taxes, politics, labor, 
psychiatry, and family relationships.” 

Among other things, Dr. Bailey con- 
sidered the passage in St. Mark 10:17-21, 
where Jesus tells the rich youth to “sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor.” This episode, said the sociologist, is 
“the story of a hustling, successful young 
executive who asks Jesus if he is doing all 
he can with his life. The actual meaning 
of the passage . . . is: “Get going. Get into 
the market with your holdings and by en- 
gaging in business activity create jobs and 
services for the needy world. You can 
make profits with a clear conscience’.” 

Next Dr. Bailey considered St. Matthew 
6:24: “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” He held that “mammon” meant 
“prosperity,” and “serve” meant “sepa- 
rate.” The sentence becomes: You cannot 
separate God and prosperity. Dr. Bailey 
explained: “Jesus realized that business 1s 
basic to civilization.” 
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freethinker’s Fight 

Joseph Wheless is 71, a freethinker, and 
, New York attorney who specializes in 
lawsuits involving religion. Last month he 
fled the brief for another freethinker 
who sued Dr. Harry Rimmer, demanding 
that the Presbyterian evangelist make 
good his offer of $1,000 for proof that the 
Bible contained an error (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 20). : : 

Last week Wheless was at it again. As 
counsel for the New York State League 


for Separation of Church and State, he 


fold the Supreme Court in Albany (1) that 


prison chaplains should be removed from 
state pay rolls and (2) that the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Good Thief, being 
built by convicts within the walls of 
Clinton prison (Newsweex, Oct. 16), 
should be demolished. The basis of both 
demands was the constitutional principle 
forbidding state aid to a church. 





EDUCATION 





Prof. H. O. Rugg on Carpet 
in Row Over ‘Radical’ Texts 


Harold Ordway Rugg of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College is one of Amer- 
ica’s most influential educators. An engi- 
neer who got interested in social sciences 
when he began asking himself why the 
World War happened, in 1920 he began 
writing and publishing his own “pam- 
phlets” (300 pages long) that wrapped 
scattered fragments of history, economics, 
and geography into “integrated” text- 
books. Brightly written, they sold so fast 
that in 1929 Ginn & Co. started publishing 
them commercially. Some 6,000 schools 
and school systems now use them in 
elementary and junior high schools; 2,000,- 
000 copies have been sold to date. 

But critics have attacked Dr. Rugg as 
radical not only in pedagogy but in politics. 
Three years ago he was branded “pro- 
Soviet” on the floor of Congress. The Ad- 
vertising Federation of America denounced 
his books as “insidious” and “destructive.” 
In what Dr. Rugg describes as “reactionary 
hysteria,” patriotic groups began trying— 
unsuccessfully—to sweep his texts out of 
schools in the District of Columbia, Long 
Island, and Haworth, N.J. Last week, for 
the first time, the author-educator met 
his accusers face to face. 

The occasion was a_parent-teachers 
meeting in Englewood, a neighbor of 
Haworth. Dr. Rugg had been invited to 
tell the parents about modern education, 
and he did so for 90 minutes. Then came 
a “question hour.” The chief questioners 
turned out to be hostile ones—a visiting 
delegation from Haworth’s American 
Legion post, who sniped at Dr. Rugg 
until midnight. 

Armed with a prepared list of complaints, 
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E. H. West of Haworth’s education board 
charged that one of Rugg’s books, “The 
Great Technology,” advocated collectivist 
government. Dr. Rugg denied it. Police 
Commissioner Albert M. Ettinger said his 
son, after reading the professor’s texts, 
thought his father a fool for having fought 
in the World War: “He doesn’t think this 
country has a right to exist.” 

Dr. Rugg retorted: “I had that child 
for five hours a day. You had him for 
nineteen. If anyone’s making him not love 
America, it’s you, not I.” A third Ha- 
worther demanded to know why the 
educator denied that America was “a land 
of opporunity for all.” At this, an Engle- 
wood pastor sprung to the defense: “Were 
you ever in the South? Have you ever seen 
the sharecroppers?” 

After the “trial” was over Rugg voiced 
regret that his chief Englewood antagonist 
hadn’t shown up—B. C. Forbes, Scottish- 
born editor of the businessmen’s magazine 
that bears his name, and a member of 
Englewood’s school board. But Forbes 
later. promised he would deal with the 
educator in his own way. He cited a Rugg 
book criticizing labor practices by Western 
Union, Postal Telegraph, General Motors, 
and the Chrysler Corp. Claiming he had 
obtained written statements from all four 
companies that belied Dr. Rugg’s remarks, 
Forbes said he would show them to other 
board members and urge them to throw 
the mooted texts out of Englewood. 





Reading at 3 Years 


A child’s “reading readiness” depends 
on varied factors—his health, hearing, 
speech, eyesight, intelligence, interest in 
the job, family background, and so on. If 
he is typical, he will be ripe for reading 
somewhere between 6 and 7. But last 
week a private school in Manhattan, the 
Barbizon School of Languages, demon- 
strated the work of a distinctly atypical 
child—a 38-year-old girl who had no trou- 
ble reading a primer designed for 6- and 
7-year-olds. 

The heroine in the case was Claudette 
Raheb, daughter of Syrian parents who 
spoke only Arabic at home. A year ago, 
at an age when most children know some 
250 words, Claudette spoke few words in 
Arabic and none in English. A Barbizon 
instructor named Nita Comien then be- 
gan teaching her three hours a week, fol- 
lowing the well-established “associational 
technique.” For example, she showed 
Claudette a placard inscribed with the 
word chair, pointed to a chair, and pro- 
nounced the word. She hung similar signs 
on pieces of furniture in the Rahebs’ 
home. Miss Comien had Claudette read 
into a microphone, record her speech, then 
listen to the play-back and check up on 
her own mistakes. Thus Claudette learned 
to speak and read at the same time. 

Within six weeks she had a 50-word vo- 





Study: Miss Comien’s teaching ... 


cabulary. After six months, her 8-year-old 
sister complained that Claudette could 
read better than she. Last week the pre- 
cocious infant showed reporters that she 
could read the simpler words in a news- 
paper. The mother said Claudette was 
even trying to teach her doll to read. 

Confronted with the Raheb case, edu- 
cators thought it proved mainly that 
Claudette was an exceptional girl. Associ- 
ate Superintendent John J. Loftus of New 
York’s public schools said any widespread 
attempt to teach reading at 3 years would 
be “forcing the issue.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Broun Expects to Transfer 
Column to New York Post 


After long success as a sports writer 
and columnist, Heywood Broun was fired 
from The New York World eleven years 
ago. The ouster followed a series of 
clashes with his boss, Ralph Pulitzer, over 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, climaxed by a 
magazine article which deplored the lack 
of a liberal New York newspaper and 
charged The World with having a cha- 
meleon-like editorial policy. 

Broun quickly found a new job with 
The New York Telegram, owned by the 
Scripps-Howard interests, which three 
years later bought out The World and 
became The World-Telegram. There he 
continued to walk the liberal-Leftist side 
of the street. He constantly championed 
President Roosevelt’s policies, which are 
now fought by Roy Howard, president and 
editor of The World-Telegram, and when 
the American Newspaper Guild was formed 
in 1933 he became its president. 

Howard and Broun started fussing. The 
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.. - has Claudette reading at 3 


column, peddled to other papers by the 
United Feature Syndicate (controlled by 
Scripps-Howard), was often cut and 
edited. In retaliation, its author took digs 
at his boss in both the column and a maga. 
zine article. 

Last July, Broun indicated that he 
didn’t expect renewal of his current con- 
tract with the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
which nets him a reported $950 a week 
and expires Dec. 14. The columnist jp- 
serted a half-serious ad in The New York 
Post’s classified columns: “Newspaper man 
of 31 years’ experience is desirous of job. ., 
Of neat appearance, although labor agi- 
tator. Not sure of recommendation from 
present post. No reasonable offer will be 
refused.” 

Last week the bulky writer, who will be 
51 years old Dec. 7, declared that he 
definitely would not reaffiliate himself in 
any way with the Scripps-Howard organi- 
zation and revealed that he had finally 
found a liberal haven for his column: “I 
will probably sign with The Post [a 
pro-New Deal evening paper] and will 
probably syndicate the column myself.” 
Furthermore, he said, part of The Post 
contract—which he described as a “pub- 
lishers’ merger”—would involve that news- 
paper’s handling of the distribution of 
Broun’s Nutmeg, the columnist’s financial- 
ly shaky weekly published at Stamford, 
Conn. 





Handbill Curbs Voided 


At one time or another, various Amer- 
ican cities have tried to restrict the dis- 
tribution of handbills. Griffin, Ga., re- 
quired distributors to get permission from 
its City Manager. Alma Lovell, a men- 
ber of the Jehovah’s Witnesses sect, felt 
such permission unnecessary, since she 
was “sent by Jehovah to do His work.” 
On more mundane grounds the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld her: it 
declared Griffin’s law illegal because it vio- 
lated freedom of the press by prohibiting 
“the distribution of literature of any kind 
at any time, at any place, and in any man- 
ner.” 

Since that decision of March 1938, other 
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cities have limited similar laws by defining 
the proscribed literature and specifying 
times and places. Last week the Supreme 
Court called these also illegal: it voided 
three city ordinances prohibiting the dis- 
tribution of handbills because they littered 
the streets, and a municipal law requiring 
permits for door-to-door canvassing. 

The appeals to the high court came from 
Los Angeles and Worcester, Mass., where 

rsons had been arrested for distributing 
meeting announcements; from Milwaukee, 
where nineteen pickets were convicted of 
passing out labor leaflets; and from Irving- 
ton, N.J., where another member of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses was held for selling re- 
ligious books without police permission. 

‘The tribunal’s 7-to-1 decision (Justice 
McReynolds dissented) was delivered by 
Justice Roberts. A municipality, the court 
ruled, may enact “regulations in the inter- 
est of public safety, health, welfare, or 
convenience,” but may not deprive anyone 
of his civil rights to circulate information 
and opinion. To prevent littering, cities 
must punish those who actually throw pa- 
pers on the streets. The Irvington law, the 
court declared, was not limited to those 
who canvass for personal profit but to 
everyone—including “one who wishes to 
present his views on political, social, or 
economic questions”—and such censorship 
through license “strikes at the very heart 
of the constitutional guarantees.” 
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FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Six hundred white-robed members of the 
Ku Klux Klan picketed The Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution building last Saturday night, 
protesting against the paper’s attitude 
toward their organization. The Klansmen, 
marching two abreast, carried signs with 
red-in *d denunciations of the paper and 
its officials. Ralph T. Jones, the associate 
editor, defiantly declared: “The Co-s‘itu- 
tion policy always has been anti-Klan and 
always will be so far as I am concerned.” 


© The San Diego Sun, afternoon Scripps- 
Howard paper, suspended publication after 
having “operated for a number of years at 
a loss.” The reason given for the 59-year- 
old journal’s shutdown was mounting oper- 
ating costs, “due principally to increased 
cost of labor, short week hours, rising news- 
print prices, and larger taxes.” With the 
Sun’s demise, the San Diego field was re- 
duced to The Union (morning) and The 
Tribune (evening), owned by Ira Copley. 


{Lessing L. Engelking, assistant night 
editor of The New York Herald Tribune, 
last week moved into the day city editor’s 
chair—the post made famous by Stanley 
Walker, now editor-in-chief of The Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger—succeed- 
ing Charles R. McLendon, who recently 
resigned. George E. Cornish became an 
assistant managing editor. 

















































“AIL Things Human Change” 


You can outgrow your life insurance pro- 
gram in much the same way that this boy 
has outgrown his suit. There are many 
“human changes” that can outmode cer- 
tain provisions in your life insurance 
policies. 

For example, has that boy of yours, or 
girl, grown up and become self-supporting? 
Have you a new baby? Have you a child 
approaching college age? Are you plan- 
ning to buy or build a house? If any of 
these changes have recently occurred in 
your family, the provisions of your policies 
may need immediate revision. 

The mere passing of time, of course, 
cannot impair the safety of your New 


England Mutual policy. An insurance con- 
tract with this Company . . . unshaken by 
a century’s wars and depressions . . . will 
always yield the full measure of benefits for 
which it was designed. But in order to give 
you the utmost protection and satisfaction, 
your insurance program must be kept 
abreast of the changes that time can make 
in your circumstances and responsibilities. 

To cope with such events, your policies 
should be checked over at frequent inter- 
vals by a competent man. At a word from 
you, your New England Mutual represen- 
tative, without cost or obligation, will be 
glad to make sure that you are getting the 
most out of your insurance at all times. 


The following letter (we have the original on file) is typical of many received by New Eng- 
land Mutual representatives who are performing this type of service every day: 

“Dear Dick: Just a line to tell you how much I appreciate the good work you did in revising my 
life insurance set-up. With the amount of insurance which I can afford to carry at present, I would not 
have believed it possible to get so much protection for my family from it . . . you did a fine job!” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 
GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 


e THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA > 
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New Federal Economy ‘Talk 
Expected to Bear Little Fruit 


Defense Poses Problems, 
While Big Cuts Are Unlikely 
in Relief and Farm Aid 


President Roosevelt’s budget message of 
last January, unlike those of previous 
years, was concerned more with a defense 
of his spending theories than with promises 
of early balancing of income and outgo. 
The message was delivered in an off year, 
so far as national elections were concerned, 
however, and it was apparent by last week 
that the 1941 message, now under prepara- 
tion for presentation next January, would 
reveal a definite turn back toward a bal- 
anced budget. 

The new economy trend started emerg- 
ing Nov. 20 when Chairman Pat Harrison 
of the Senate Finance Committee told re- 
porters after a White House visit that in 
view of the way tax collections have been 
improving, “we may be able to get along 
without a tax bill” at the next session of 
Congress. Harrison admitted that national- 
defense expenditures in the coming fiscal 
year would be larger, but added that other 
expenses probably will be cut. 

Another White House visitor, Sen. Wil- 
liam H. King of Utah, said the President 
evinced great interest in a policy that 
would prevent large deficits. Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. chimed in the same 
day with news that the Treasury would 
make no tax recommendations to the next 
Congress. 

Next day, White House Secretary 
Stephen Early said there was a “noticeable 
trend” within the Administration toward 
economizing and against new or increased 
taxes. His comment lent important support 
to the stories buzzing around the Capitol 
that the government intended to pare non- 
defense outlays and cut the deficit for the 
1941 fiscal year—which begins June 30, 
1940—to around $2,000,000,000. (The def- 
icit for the 1940 year ending next June is 
expected to exceed $3,300,000,000.) 

In Warm Springs, Ga., last Friday, the 
President himself said that the deficit 
might be halved by slashes in expenditures 
and the expected upturn in revenues. But 
at the same time he crossed up the prophe- 
cies of no new tax legislation by declar- 
ing it was up to the people to decide 
whether new taxes should be imposed to 
finance the $500,000,000 increase in na- 
tional-defense costs slated for the coming 


fiscal year. 





While talk of higher taxes is always dis- 
tasteful in an election year, it is especially 
so to the Harrison-Morgenthau fiscal group 
now because of their fears that revenue-in- 
creasing proposals might revive demands 
for big spending plans. Moreover, fears of 
new, heavy business imposts might, by up- 
setting businessmen, wipe out hopes for 
the continued economic recovery Morgen- 
thau and Harrison count on (the stock 
market declined sharply as soon as the 
President mentioned the possibility of new 
taxes) . 

The economy talk, on the other hand, 
reflects not only a wish to make campaign 
fodder but also the disinclination of the 
Administration to ask for an increase in 
the $45,000,000,000 debt limit—which is 
necessary if the deficit continues another 
year at the current clip, since the debt 
will be near the $44,000,000,000 mark be- 
fore the current fiscal period is over next 
June. The President’s Warm Springs re- 
marks thus put it up to Congress to 
choose between boosting the debt limit 
and hiking taxes. 

But despite all the agreement about the 
need for economizing, no one mentioned 
which items in the budget—relief, public 
works, or farm aid, the only possible 


OPO me, 


crops. Within 48 hours, Secretary Wallace 
also came out for larger benefits, saying 
that if the Republicans were taking an jp, 
terest in the farmer, “the Democratic 
party will increase its interest.” 

Prospects for big cuts in relief do not ap- 
pear much brighter, for officials in charge 
of such activities foresee no material re. 
duction in their next year’s budgets (sep 
page 15), despite the big rise in employ. 
ment since August. The biggest reductions, 
therefore, will come in public-works oyt. 
lays, always providing that demands of 
the spending clique can be squelched. 

Apparently lost in the rush to throttle 
tax-increase proposals were the comprehen- 
sive tax-revision programs recently worked 
out by virtually all important business 
groups. Responding to an invitation issued 
last August by John W. Hanes, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and 300 other 
organizations have presented to a House 
Ways and Means subcommittee requests 
for revision of the capital gains and loss 
tax and revision or repeal of other tax irri- 
tants. The committee was still digesting 
the suggestions last week, but doubt was 
expressed that enactment of any such revi- 
sions could be achieved at the coming 
session. 





Significance 


Cutting of the 1941 fiscal-year deficit to 
$2,000,000,000 would not represent any 
great economy accomplishment. The cur- 
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sources for really important slashes — 
should be reduced. Senate Republican 
Leader Charles L. McNary of Oregon 
poured cold water on earlier hopes of a cut 
in farm aid by asserting last week that his 
party should sponsor a program of benefit 
payments for producers of all principal 





Newsweek chart—McLaushlin 


rent upturn in business will be reflected 
mostly in 1941 Treasury collections and 
could easily bring a revenue increase of 
more than $1,000,000,000, just as the 1936- 
$7 business boom pushed up 1937 and 1938 
collections (see chart) . Hence the defense- 
cost increase need only be offset by a cor- 
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HE remarkable comfort achieved 

in General Motors new cars of 

1940 is evident the instant you step 
inside the doors. 


Seats are wider, softer. Vision is better. 
Controls are handier, easier. Bodies 
are stauncher, quieter—the largest, 
widest, strongest Unisteel Bodies 
ever built. 


The cars are definitely larger. Styling 
is smarter. Appointments are richer. 
Everywhere you look, everything you 
touch, shows improvement. 


And ministering to your comfort of 
mind is the satisfying knowledge that 
all this new spaciousness and luxury 
rests on a solid foundation of depend- 
able value. 


This special value in General 
Motors cars is expressed in 
such features as the Unisteel 
Turret Top Body by Fisher, 
with Safety Plate Glass all 


GM 
I 

YOU CAN SEE THE 
VALUE—YOU CAN 
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around, Knee-Action, No Draft Ven- 
tilation, improved hydraulic brakes, 
smoother and more efficient engines. 


Its source is the accumulated engi- 
neering knowledge of one of the lead- 
ing technical groups of the world, the 
group that pioneered the electric self- 
starter, the modern Diesel locomotive, 
the Allison aviation engine and other 
like epochal achievements. 


Introduced this year is a special 
and entirely new model, available in 
several lines—the ultra, in both styl- 
ing and equipment. 


The full delivered prices of General 
Motors cars are shown on “‘plain- 
view’’ price tags that list every 
item incident to the sale. You 
see the value and you see the 
price — in each and every 
detail these cars are supported 
by value you can see and time 
will prove. 
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At Christmas Time ‘ 


when thoughts turn-to friends and holiday gifts count 


has it 


them a close-up view of today’s pass- sane 
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. . - how easy it is to choose a gift that vee 


will carry the remembrance of your 
thoughtfulness the whole year long. 


For a few swift strokes of ‘the pen will 
provide your friends with Newsweek, 
a gift that compliments their intelli- 


ing show and a preview of the news- 
of-tomorrow. 


This Christmas, choose Newsweek . . . 
and have the pleasure of presenting 
your friends with a gift that is really 


more 
as its 
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AM responding slash in other items to attain 
the goal. 

Much more likely than even such a mod- 
erate paring of non-defense outlays, how- 
ever, is a greater resort to methods of fi- 
nancing some of these costs outside of the 
budget, such as by the sale of Treasury- 
guaranteed securities of an agency like the 
RFC to finance relief or works projects. 
Part of the farm benefits may be financed 
by the so-called certificate plan, now be- 
ing discussed in Washington. Under this 
scheme, farmers participating in the con- 
grvation program would be given certifi- 
cates to sell directly—through a pool—to 
processors (the latter must buy certificates 
for any amount of farm products they in- 
tend to process) . The proceeds received by 
the farmers would not, of course, appear 
in the budget. 

And the economy talk must be dis- 
counted even further, since the President 
has in past years asked for new expendi- 
tures after his budget message was de- 
livered, while Congress has appropriated 
more than the budget called for as recently 
as its last session. 









Aviation 
Night Flying of Seaplanes 
Made Safe by a New Marker 


The toughest night-flying problem for a 
seaplane pilot is to decide where the air 
ends and the water begins. Black water 
and tricky reflections frequently make 
night landings in seadromes extremely 
dangerous. Because of these hazards, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority closely re- 
stricts night operations of commercial sea- 
planes, but Naval and Coast Guard pilots 
must take their chances. 

Much of the danger of night operations 
soon will be eliminated, however, by use of 
new-type seaplane-basin markers, CAA of- 
ficials announced last week. These mark- 
ers, developed jointly by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturmg Co., and the CAA, con- 
sist of doughnut-shaped rubber buoys 4 
feet in diameter, which support a metal 
shaft. Atop this shaft is a light powered 
by dry cells which shines green through a 
prismatic lens. Partly because of this prism 
light diffusion and partly owing to com- 
pensating mechanism in the buoy, the 
marker lights appear to be stationary even 
when tossed by 4-foot swells. 

These buoy lights, approved by both 
the Navy and Coast Guard, will permit 
marking of runways in seaplane basins 
and hasten the time when night seaplane 
restrictions can be lifted. Because of their 
rubber flotation gear, the buoys them- 
selves present no additional hazards to 
the hulls and pontoons of seaplanes during 
take-offs or landings. 
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{| Perfection of an electrical beam capable 
of burning a hole through fog for the bene- 
fit of airmen and mariners has long been 
a goal of scientists. A Midwestern techni- 
cal company (Periscope, Oct. 30) now is 
working on such a device, while last week, 
Guy Ball of Glendale, Calif., a former 
Army Air Corps engineer, announced that 
he and W. L. Cummings, photoelectric-cell 
manufacturer, had developed a process 
employing television. The infra-red (heat) 
rays given off by fog-hidden objects are 
picked up and converted into an image 
which is projected on a small sensitized 
screen. 





Brigantine Island 


A few miles off the coast of New Jersey, 
just north of Atlantic City, lies the 
$,000-acre island of Brigantine—half virgin 
sand dunes and cedar and half dotted 
with the homes of the 350 year-round in- 
habitants. In the summer many hundred 
more camp on Brigantine or stay at the 
one hotel to study its many birds, to fish, 
to swim, and to watch the rabbits running 
about. 

For such a small, simple place, Brigan- 
tine got itself into a remarkably big 
financial mess. Since the resort’s real- 
estate boom collapsed ten years ago, the 
firm of Brigantine, Inc., owned by credi- 
tors of an original development company, 
has held the bag on some $3,000,000 in 
mortgages (covering one-third the island) 
and has rolled up a tax liability of $1,400,- 
000 to the City of Brigantine. In default 
of county taxes and some $2,000,000 mu- 
nicipal obligations, the city has been in 
the hands of the State Municipal Finance 
Commission since 1932. 

Last week, in an unusual type of deal, 

(Continued on Page 57) 








The new seaplane-basin marker 
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Merry Mardi Gras—world’s gayest car- 
nival — is typical of the thrills and surprises 
America’s most interesting city affords its 
guests. There is always “something doing” 
in New Orleans. Wherever you travel 
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McCALLS 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
Fiction & News * Homemaking ¢ Style & Beauty 





More than one million two 
hundred thousand women 
a month converge on news- 
stands to buy McCall’s—an 
unequalled demonstration 
of the power of a single 
force to excite women to 


mass buying-action. 
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They’re Right, But for the Wrong Reason 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I used to be said of one of the 
outstanding investment counselors in 
New York that he was frequently right, 
but always for the wrong reason. The 
same thing may well be said of those 
government economists who are con- 
vinced, as reported in Periscope last 
week, that inventories are not a major 
threat to the current business recovery 
because “widespread forecasts of a 
slump [have] prevented the expected 
overstocking.” 

Such forecasts, one may be reason- 
ably certain, have been at most only a 
minor factor in determining the present 
inventory position. Further, as shown 
by the rate of industrial production, 
the restocking has been going ahead just 
about as rapidly as possible. Still it is 
true that inventories are not, and do 
not promise to become in the immediate 
future, sufficiently high to endanger the 
current upswing. The argument in sup- 
port of this conclusion is an especially 
neat one when considered as a whole. 

To start with, when this recovery got 
under way inventories were in an excel- 
lent position. In the case of manufac- 
turers, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board—which is doing 
a notable job in collecting data in this 
field—there was a steady decline in the 
amount of stocks held during 1938, and 
although there was a slight increase 
during the first part of this year the 
total remained low in comparison with 
earlier dates. Among distributors the 
situation was also favorable. Facts are 
pretty scarce here, but some evidence 
is provided by a comparison of Federal 
Reserve Board figures on production 
and department-store sales. In the first 
five months of this year production de- 
clined from 104 to 92, but department- 
store sales only fell from 89 to 85, and 
that for just one month. In other words, 
while there was a fairly marked reces- 
sion in basic industry, goods continued 
to move into the hands of consumers at 
just about the same rate. Necessarily 
the effect was to reduce inventories. 

Now granting we were in a good posi- 
tion when the business improvement be- 
gan, has there been enough buying to 
undermine that condition? The best an- 
swer to this is to be found, not in the 
few scattered statistics available, but in 
the recovery itself. The business turn- 
about came, it will be recalled, last June, 


but for the first three months the rate 
of advance was quite moderate. Not un- 
til the outbreak of the war did the rise 
become spectacular. That is, not until 
then did the pace become such that 
there could be any substantial accumu. 
lation of inventories. But in view of 
the time necessary to get orders filled, 
particularly when everyone else is also 
trying to buy, this obviously has not 
been a long enough period for much pil- 
ing up to have taken place. Building in- 
ventories up to a position where they 
weaken an uptrend of business is a mat- 
ter of a year or so, not a mere three or 
four months. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the present position is 
still favorable, in spite of the great in- 
crease of production during the past 
three months. Along this same line it 
may also be noted that the early mad 
scramble to get goods has apparently 
now largely worked itself out, which 
means less danger for the future. 

Finally, the fact that whether inven- 
tories are high or low is not something 
to be measured in absolute terms, but 
only in relation to other factors. At the 
moment one of the most important of 
these factors is the probable trend of 
commodity prices. Perhaps the most 
conservative way to put this is to say 
that while no one sees any chance of an 
appreciable weakening of prices in the 
near future, everyone recognizes that so 
long as world conditions remain such as 
they are there is always a chance that 
prices will rise. For the businessman 
looking to the future, therefore, the 
odds are that he will not be able to buy 
any cheaper three or six months hence, 
and he may have to pay more. In con- 
sequence, there is much reason for him 
to keep his inventory at a higher level 
than he has been inclined to do in the 
past two or three years. 

There is ample basis, therefore, for 
the optimism of the government econo- 
mists, but it is not as they state it. 
The real basis is, to summarize, we 
started from a low level; the recovery 
has not continued long enough to get us 
in a vulnerable position; buying, except 
in a few lines, recently has calmed down 
to reasonable levels, and finally, with 
the threat of higher prices, business 
henceforth probably will carry larger in- 
ventories than heretofore it has thought 
wise. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
the reorganized development company can- 
celed the mortgages on its property and 
gave the city 3,800 of its 4,500 lots to 
satisfy the tax liens. Now both the city 
and the company will attempt to sell their 
ynencumbered properties to potential tax- 


payers. 





Plastic Houses 


Buildings that admit warm infra-red 
rays in winter but deflect them in summer, 
walls that absorb sunlight by day and give 
t off as a soft glow in the darkness—these 
are some of the things to be expected when 

ple live in plastic houses, according to 
Alden Dow, Michigan architect and son 
of Dr. Herbert H. Dow, founder of the 
Dow Chemical Co. While such wonders 
are still in the future, a step bringing them 
nearer actuality was revealed this week 
when the company announced details of 
molded plastic building blocks designed 
by Alden Dow. (The chemical firm’s only 
connection with the blocks is producing 
the raw materials; they will be molded by 
Thermo Plastics, Inc., of St. Clair, Mich.) 

Made of ethyl cellulose and polystyrene, 
a mineral-oil product, the blocks are 1 
foot square and less than % inch thick, 
with holes around the edges allowing them 
to be nailed to a wooden or light metal 
framework. Available in many colors, they 
are designed for both interior and exterior 
walls, permitting insulation against heat 
and cold. No paint, plaster, or wallpaper 
is needed, and the blocks can be transpar- 
ent, translucent, or opaque, depending on 
where they are used. Other advantages 
claimed are: light weight, low fire hazard, 
no cracked walls (since the crevices be- 
tween the blocks are sealed with an elastic 
caulking), and immunity to decay, disin- 
tegration, or insect attack. 

Although still in an experimental stage, 
the blocks have already been used in three 
buildings: Dow Chemical’s exhibit at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair, a recent addi- 
tion to the company’s main offices in Mid- 
land, Mich., and the bath house of Mid- 


; . ae 
land’s new swimming pool. 





Farmers’ Voices 


The golden period of American agri- 
culture, according to many farm econo- 
mists, was the five years between 1909 and 
1915, when a given amount of farm prod- 
ucts would buy about 22 per cent more 
manufactured goods than they would bring 
today. A restoration of this balance be- 
tween farm and business—parity—is the 
goal of most farm plans. 

A means of achieving this goal was one 
of the principal topics at the 78rd annual 
Convention of the National Grange last 
week at Peoria, Ill. The conservative mem- 
bers of the Grange, America’s oldest farm 





























“Didn't Little Boys Get Trains, Grandpa?” 


“No, sonny, not when I was a little boy. You see, Santa Claus hadn’t learned 


how to make electric trains, or automobiles, or airplanes then. I used 


to get a jackknife or a pair of mittens for Christmas. You're a lucky boy!” 


OYS and girls aren't the only lucky ones these days. Just check 
over the things you have, and ask yourself how many of them 
a family like yours could have had even a generation ago. Certainly 
not your radio or your electric refrigerator. Probably not your auto- 
mobile, or even your electric lights. And there are thousands of other 
things—now available in a wide variety and at a reasonable price— 


that were unknown or prohibitively expensive only a few years ago. 


Yes, we say we are lucky today. But it wasn't luck that made all these 
things available to us. It was American industry—its scientists, engi- 
neers, and workmen—who developed these new products, improved 
them, made them less expensive so that more millions of people can 


enjoy them. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing use of electricity in 
industry has helped in this progress. For more than 60 years, General 
Electric has pioneered in making electricity more useful to the American 


people —in creating More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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“Heer’s a smile un a glass, 
Un a toast un a cheer 
Fur th’ Season’s guid things — 
Wee hae maist o’ them heer.” 


**Here’s a smile and a glass, And a toast and a cheer 
For the Season's good things —We have most of them bere.”* 


Scotland’s gift to you... the 
good taste of Teacher’s.... 
originated a century ago when 
William Teacher began distilling 
and blending to achieve perfec- 
tion in Scotch whisky. Toast your 
friends with Teacher’s. 


Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher & 
Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


86 PROOF 











TEACHER S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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organization (membership 800,000) , don’t 
believe New Deal farm plans will do it. 
But they do believe that some such pro- 
gram as that outlined by their Master, 
Louis J. Taber, whom they reelected for 
his ninth two-year term, will work. 

This program would restore farm pros- 
perity by: (1) taking every possible step 
to free industry of handicaps and encour- 
age it to hire the unemployed, thus creat- 
ing more demand for farm products; (2) 
giving American farmers as much of the 
home market as they can supply by scrap- 
ping the  reciprocal-trade agreements, 
which they believe help industry at the ex- 
pense of agriculture; (3) expanding mar- 
kets by finding new uses for farm prod- 
ucts; (4) promoting cooperative market- 
ing, and (5) checking undue advances in 
such farm costs as interest, freight rates, 
taxation, wages, and processing expenses. 

One means of raising farm prices that 
the Grangers oppose is war. And they de- 
manded that agriculture be given full rep- 
resentation on any boards set up for emer- 
gency regulation of civilian population. 

While the Grangers carried out their 
fraternal ritual in Peoria, the Farmers 
Union held its national convention in 
Omaha. This group (membership 81,000) , 
which is usually considered the farthest 
Left of the farm organizations, urged a 
certificate plan (see page 50) to assure 
farmers at least the cost of production of 











———— 
Peoria Journal-Trange 


A cornucopia symbol of the Grangg 


cotton, wheat, and other commodities }y 
forcing processors to pool sufficient fund 
to make this possible. In addition, they 
urged that governmental agencies scald 
down mortgages to correspond with pre 
ent actual farm values. They cheered g 
suggestion that Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
who also advocates these measures, would 
make a good President. 
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Peoria Journal- vnal-‘Transcrit 7 


Exercises such as this, adinsd by a Boone Cua. Ill., degree team, 
characterized the National Grange convention at Peoria 
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ight on Utilities 
Four U.S. Agencies Open Up, 
Ending Truce With Companies 


In Secretary of Commerce Hopkins’ 
Shysiness appeasement” speech last Febru- 
the electric utilities were specifically 
invited to emerge from the New Deal dog 
_ There followed a settlement of the 
VA's feud with competing private com- 
nies (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 28) that was 
y encouraging, but both the industry 
and. investors have nevertheless viewed 
the Administration’s avowed friendliness 
with robust skepticism. How precarious 
fhe truce was has been demonstrated in 
the last fortnight: by four Federal ageucies. 
On Nov. 18 David E. Lilienthal, TVA 
director, in an address at Lafayette, Ala., 
denounced Commonwealth & Southern’s 
Alabama Power Co. for a “dog-in-the- 
manger policy of fighting farmers’ co- 
operatives,” and cited the government's 
duty to electrify rural homes, “private 
utilities having failed.”* Two days later 
John M. Carmody, Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, speaking at Pinopolis, S.C., 
where work is proceeding on the $40,000,000 
Santee-Cooper power and navigation pro- 
ject, warned that attacks on the program, 
although brought in the name of “con- 
servation, states’ rights, and constitutional 
law,” were designed chiefly to “deprive 
South Carolina of cheap power.” 
Last week Harry Slattery, Rural Elec- 


‘trification Administrator, in a letter to 


three farm cooperatives, accused Alabama 
Power of “guerrilla warfare” tactics against 
local REA projects. Also last week, the 
SEC released a study showing that 45 per 
cent of utility preferred stocks were in 
arrears, with unpaid dividends totaling 
$372,487,414, and suggesting that for 
Many companies “recapitalization is in- 
evitable.” 

Representative May, Democrat of Ken- 
tucky, voiced the industry’s suspicions 
that this was “a propaganda barrage” laid 
down to aid promotion of the National 
Power Policy Committee’s proposed $600,- 
000,000 high-tension grid hooking up East- 
em and Central manufacturing centers, 
the St. Lawrence waterway development, 


and some emergency steam-generating 


nits. The project would be carried out by 
tthe utilities—“or else” (the “else” meaning 
that the government would participate) . 
Beginning Dec. 5 the NPPC will attempt 
a “meeting of minds” with officers of 50 
power companies on how to satisfy “the 
country’s future power demands.” Utilities 
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PATS .APP.FOR 


MANY A MAN (probably the 
one on your gift list) is hankering for a 
KIRSTEN Pipe. For its cooler, sweeter 
smoke has already made thousands of 
men happier pipe smokers — and made 
thousands of women happy in its com- 
panionable fragrance — its lack of strong, 
lingering “pipe aroma.” 

The KIRSTEN’S feather-light duralumin 
“radiator” cools smoke between puffs, 
traps irritating oils and tar. A valve 
keeps these liquids from the bowl . . . 
no juicy heel . . . cleaning is instant and 
thorough with built-in ramrod. 

Lucky is he who gets this gift . . . from 
wife to husband, man to business associ- 
ates, family to dad. Because KIRSTEN 
Pipes are individually sized to “fit” indi- 
vidual manner of smoking .. . 


POOR at 0a nay, 


BETTER SELECT EARLY — while assort- 
ments are complete. At leading men’s shops, 
department stores, tobacconists and jewelers 
. . « four sizes, three styles in richly grained 
briar bowls . . . $10.00 to $17.50. 





If your dealer can’t supply you 
air mail this coupon 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Dept. 105, 

3129 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Enclosed find remittance, for which please send: 
OC Smolf KIRSTEN Pipe 
CJ Medium KIRSTEN Pipe 
OD Lerge KIRSTEN Pipe 
0 Aristocrat KIRSTEN Pipe... . 

(C1 KIRSTEN Cigarette Holder . 
CJ OR—send Itlustrated Folder and 
Smoking Analysis Chart 


City... 
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|, Alabama Power’s ident, Thomas W. 
Martin, retorted that company had a na- 
tional record for building rural lines, while his 


B chief, Wendell L. Willkie, complained that 


—— or not the TVA had jurisdiction it 
should at least discuss the matter with those in- 
volved before disturbing the capital markets 
with “such unfortunate statements.” 











A Word to the Wise 


BETTER get that Christmas gift prob- 

lem off your mind, without delay. 
Just three weeks more, you know, and 
the holidays will be upon us. 


And if you're puzzled about the 
RIGHT item for friends who really 
count, we can suggest the ideal gift. 


Give them Newsweek, this Christmas! 
Give them 52 issues of The Magazine of 
News Significance! And week after 
week, as Newsweek brings them its crys- 
tal clear reports of the news that is and 
is-to-be, they'll remember your thought- 
fulness with ever-growing appreciation. 


A Gift order, placed now, will insure 
delivery of gift copies in the Christmas 
mail. For your convenience, there’s an 
Order Form on Page 54. 


your 


STOMAC 


When overindulgence ir 
rich food or drink causes 
; yourstomachtobe > 
try a pleasant tasting gia 
or Alka Seltzer a 
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Alka-Seltzer 
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Alka-Seltzer 
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Sensational New Game! CONTACK is 
the outstanding game of the year! You play 
and score by matching colored and num- 
bered triangles. CONT ‘ CK is easy, fast and 
lively — with r. ral th shifts o: fortune that keep excite- 
ment rising > the last climax! For 2 to 7 players, 
or solitaire. t in your group to introduce 
CONTACK! yew be Edition, with counters, $1; 
DeLuxe Edition, $3.50; Other Editions, $1.50 & 50c. 





Any Number May Play! Exciting Question 
and Answer Card Game! F lash a letter — 
and be first to flash back a winning word! 


Player who collects the most cards Wins! Learn 
it in a ,minute — you "ll play it by the hour! 
The year’s best game for a crowd. Price, 50c. 


MONOPOLY, Best Seller among the World’s Great 
Standard Games, $2 to $25; SOR 


Crosswo: am 
citing Battle Game for men and boys, $1 & $2; ROOK, 
PIT, FLINCH, TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS unc. 


LEM. M4 * NEW YORK * LONDON 











WHAT THE HEADLINES 
DON’T TELL YOU 


- about war news is found in each 
issue of Newsweek. You get the facts 
behind the news, the significance of 
current events and forecasts of things 
to come—services you can enjoy in 
no other publication! One year (52 
issues) costs only $4. You may pay 
now or we'll bill you later, as you 
prefer. Address: W. R. Pelkus, News- 
week, RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 








‘GREAT PYRAMID 
PROPHECIES 
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executives fear that the NPPC, claiming a 
power shortage exists, will use national 
defense as an excuse to push Federal 
ownership in industrial areas. 





New England Program 


In 1925 the Governors of Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont helped form 
the New England Council “for the solution 
of economic problems common to these 
six states.” Ever since then the council 
has worked for economic unification of the 
area; today it has 1,800 member firms 
actively supporting its program of pro- 
moting local industry and agriculture, and 
advertising New England’s attractions as 
a vacation playground. 

Last week, on the first of this year’s 
two Thanksgiving days,* some 700 busi- 
ness leaders throughout the area gathered 
in Boston for the fifteenth annual New 
England Conference, convened by the 
council. C. F. Weed, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Boston and presi- 
dent of the group, opened the two-day 
meeting by offering a program for 1940, 
including: development of a regional high- 
way network to increase New England’s 
accessibility; simplification of state laws 
to facilitate freer flow of commerce through- 
out the area; cultivation of national ap- 
preciation of the quality of New England 
products, and promotion of research for 
better use of the area’s natural resouces. 

On this last point, Dr. Harrison E. 
Howe, editor of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, pointed out that more than 
300 organizations in New England were 
equipped with research laboratories and 
asserted: “Research is more poteni chan 
antitrust legislation in breaking monopo- 
lies.” As examples, he cited the loosening of 
Japan’s grip on the camphor industry and 
the breaking of Chile’s monopoly in iodine 
through the development of processes for 
synthesizing camphor from American 
turpentine and separating iodine from 
brines found in California. 

In discussions of the probable effects of 
the European war on industry, there was 
general agreement that “there will be no 
boom in this country because of war buy- 
ing.” However, W. Bruce Macnamee, chief 
of the United States Travel Bureau, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the war probably 
would increase New England’s recreational 
income in 1940 through deflecting to this 
country part of the $200,000,000 a year 
hitherto spent on European travel by 
Latin Americans and the $300,000,000 
spent by residents of the United States. 








*All the New England states except Maine 
observed Thanksgiving Nov. 30. Maine cele- 
brated both dates, though its Governor, Lewis 
O. Barrows, refused to eat turkey at the State 
of Maine dinner Nov. 23. He pulled a can of 
sardines out of his pocket and went to work 
on them. 
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Job Training 





The skilled-labor shu.tage expected by 
businessmen’ since the beginning of the 
war (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 25) is beginning T 
to pinch in the industrial centers. The firs 






























to feel the lack of skilled craftsmen Were a 
the metal trades, with the shortage most ra 
acute in the machine-tool industry, jy ship 
which the operations rate has bulged from HE men 


65.8 to 84.9 per cent since July. Also hard spec 
put to find expert workmen is the aircraft nN 
industry, where orders have increased 59 HM of i 
per cent. Shoe and textile manufacturers IM ited 
look forward to the early development of MM to | 
similar situations. The automobile industry prev 
has staved off a shortage of specialized HME crov 
workers so far by utilizing some of the MM hav 
men released by the Chrysler labor dis. 
pute. 

Trade schools and apprentice-training La 
programs—some of the latter dormant 
since 1930—are turning out workmen to 0 
take over some of these jobs as they open whi 
up, but the demand has far outstripped  ¥® 
the supply. To meet this demand in Con. Onl 
necticut, that state, under the leadership  '. 
of Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, last week unk 
started its own job-training program. The Mm PO 
opening move was the placing of a night Bul 
shift at the Hartford State Trade School CI 
to give 70 unemployed men a 200-hour 
short course running five nights a week 
between 10:30 p.m. and 7 a.m. This differs HH 8 
from the regular  trade-school course 
(4,800 hours over three years) mainly by 
gearing the training to specific vacant 
jobs. For this purpose, Hartford employers 
have installed their machinery in the 
school, and factory instructors are util- 9 4 
ized. Soon similar schools will be started 
in other Connecticut industrial areas to 
head unemployed youths toward jobs and 
to refresh older workers whose skills have 



































Wide World 
Governor Barrows took sardines 
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= 
been dulled by joblessness. Instruction 
rograms will be varied to meet the needs 
of industries in each area. 

cted hy 

Of the Significance 
eginning The Connecticut job-training program 
The firs: does not pretend to turn out craftsmen 
en were MM with the rounded skills of a journeyman 
8€ most ME who has served a four-year apprentice- 
stry, in MM chip, but it does seek to give unemployed 
ed from MN men sufficient training to take over the 
Iso hard specialized jobs that are turning up. This 
aircraft {MN js not relished by organized labor because 
‘ased 50 [ME of its tendency to create specialists in lim- 
acturers MN ited fields and because unions would like 
ment of [MN to keep control of apprentice training to 
industry prevent the skilled crafts from becoming 
scialized HE crowded. So far, however, few protests 
of the MN have developed in Connecticut. 

bor dis- 


training Labor Notes 








es On Nov. 21 the Chrysler labor dispute, 
ey open which had been in progress almost seven 
tripped weeks, seemed all over but the shouting. 
in Con- Only the minor point of wages remained 
ership I '° be negotiated after the big issues— 
st week fq Union shop and union determination of 


m. The qq Production speed—had been sidetracked. 
a night jg But before another day had passed, the 
Schoo} C0. United Automobile Workers Union 
00-hour i and the management were again far apart, 
a week fy this time because another C.I.0. organiza- 
. differs aq tion, the new United Foremen and Super- 
visors Union, sought recognition in the 


course : ; 
‘nly by Dodge plant (see Perspective). Negotia- 
vacant (@ tors resumed conferences seeking a final 
ployers solution this week, after a five-day dead- 
in the Mm lock over this issue. 


e util MJ A fortnight ago, San Francisco Bay’s 
started Hi water front was in the tight clutches of a 
eas to HM three-way strike. The Marine Firemen’s 
bs and HJ Union broke the ice first; on Nov. 17 it 
s have HM agreed to accept the new contract offered 
by the steam schooner operators. Last Mon- 
day night the Warehousemen’s Union 
(C.L.0.) decided to go back to work under a 
gentlemen’s agreement pending negotiations 
with the City of Oakland, operators of the 
port of Oakland. That left only the San 
Francisco Ship Clerks Union (C.1.0) still on 
strike for preferential hiring of union men. 











Instructive 


Grarnic Presentation. By Willard C. 
Brinton. 512 pages. Index. Brinton Associ- 
ates, New York. $5. This is ah up-to-date 
work by the author of “Graphic Methods 
for Presenting Facts,” which was pub- 

in 1914, covering all aspects of the 
use of graphs and charts. Brinton not only 
outlines the history of graphic methods 
but discusses the various color techniques, 
chart cartoons, posters, and the like. The 
book is illustrated by black-and-white and 
four-color charts—620 illustrations in all. 


Tae New Wau Srreer. By Rudolph L. 
Weissman. 302 pages. Index. Harpers, New 
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No hotel can ever repeat exactly the 


pattern of your own accustomed life, 


but at the St. Regis we try to disturb 


it as little as possible. 




















Useful in a dozen places in any business, 
the Tru-Pak is the one dependable safe- 
guard against losses caused by mistakes, 
carelessness, forgetfulness, and temptation. 
From the minute you write the first Tru- 
Pak form you have complete control and 
protection over all transactions through 
alteration-proof audit copies automatically 
filed in the Tru-Pak’s locked compart- 
ment. Eliminates customer complaints, 
misunderstandings. Saves time, labor, 
money in writing sales slips, cash entries, 
returned goods, credit memos, purchase 
requisitions, exchanges, shipping orders, 
pick-ups, delivery tickets, and hundreds 
of others. Get the facts and witness FREE 
demonstration. Consult local classified 
directory or write Dept. NW 124. 





Right In Your Own Office 


Today one of our business Form Spe- 
cialists is ready to come to your own 
office and show you the dollars and 
cents advantages of fool-proof, accu- 
rate, money-saving Egry forms, and 
without a penny cost to you. These 
men are factory-trained, seeing more 
business forms in a month than some 
men see in a lifetime. They’ve helped 
thousands of men to save tens of 
thousands of dollars. Your name and 
address will bring one of them to 
you promptly. 





The EGRY REGISTER Company; Dayton, Ohio 
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York. $3. This book discusses and analyzes 
the changes that have taken place in the 
country’s financial markets in recent years: 
the work of the SEC, stock-exchange re- 
forms, and new capital problems. The 
author is a member of the New York bar 
and has previously written “The New 
Federal Reserve System.” Of particular 
interest are candid descriptions of the 
typical broker, salesman, statistician, and 
other denizens of the Wall Street canyons. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Orders 


Iron and steel scrap dealers reported a 
single week’s foreign orders of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons, compared with ex- 
ports of 3,000,000 tons in all of 1938. 
Great Britain accounted for most of the 
current purchases, with small amounts 
taken by Italy and Japan .. . The War 
Department awarded contracts to Fargo 
Motor Corp., Yellow Truck & Coach Man- 
ufacturing Co., and the Chevrolet division 
of General Motors Corp. for 5,979 trucks 
and other motor vehicles costing $8,477,- 
584. The government also ordered $2,769,- 
000 worth of ammunition from the Beth- 
leher. Steel Corp., the Midvale Co., and 
Remington Arms Co. . . . The Federal 
Munitions Board announced that the larg- 
est foreign purchaser of American arms in 
October, when the embargo on exports to 
belligerents was still in effect, was China, 
which was granted licenses for $3,831,915 
in military equipment, mostly airplanes 
and engines. 


Prices 

The Aluminum Co. of America, which 
reduced the price of aluminum ¥% cent in 
1937 when prices of other products were 
soaring, announced that it will maintain 
the present 20-cent-a-pound domestic price 
in the first quarter of 1940 . . . Because of 
increased costs, the Melville Shoe Corp. 
increased the retail price of men’s shoes 
in its Thom McAn chain 15 cents a pair, 
effective Dec. 1. 


Ceiling Lockers 

A room equipped with “pull-up” lockers 
which hoist workers’ clothes to the ceiling, 
where they can dry out if soaked with 
sweat, is described in the December issue 
of The Bethlehem Review, employes’ bul- 
letin of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. The Re- 
view also announces cancellation of the 15 
per cent reduction made in 1932 in the 
pension rate for retired Bethlehem workers 
—a move which will benefit more than 
1,700 pensioners now on the corporation’s 
rolls. : 


Personnel 

The Daniel Guggenheim Medal for 1939 
was awarded to Donald W. Douglas, presi- 
dent of the Douglas Aircraft Co. of Santa 
Monica, Calif., in recognition of “outstand- 






ing contributions to the design and con- 
struction of transport airplanes”... Mil- 
ton J. Nauheim, head of Schenley Distill- 
ers Corp.’s West Coast organization, was 
made an executive vice president and di- 
rector of the parent company .. . C. F. 
Price, vice president of Remington Rand, 
Inc., retired after 33 years in the office- 
equipment industry . . . James W. Cark- 
ner, resigned as president of Loft, Inc., 
was elected chairman . . . Kenneth C. Gif- 
ford, sales head of McGraw Electric’s 
Toastmaster division, will become general 
sales manager of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., 
the first of the year, when the company 
will begin a new expansion program. 


New Industry 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. be- 


gins construction this week on a $800,000 
plant at St. Marys, Ohio, that will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
Pliofilm, a thin, transparent rubber sub- 
stance first sold commercially in 1936 and 
currently produced in Goodyear’s Akron 
factories. Popularly associated with show- 
er curtains and raincoats, Pliofilm has met 
its most important demand in the packag- 
ing industry, particularly in the field of 
foodstuffs like cheese and nut meats, 
where protection from air and moisture 
is important. The new St. Marys plant 
will permit an immediate 50 per cent in- 
crease in Pliofilm production. 


Antitrust Saga 


On Dec. 22, 1936, a Federal grand jury 
at Madison, Wis., indicted 24 oil compa- 
nies, 56 company officials, and three trade 
journals for violation of the antitrust laws. 
After a three and a half months’ trial, six- 
teen companies and 30 individuals were 
convicted in January 1938, but the follow- 
ing July Federal Judge Stone set aside the 
verdict as to eleven of the defendants and 
granted new trials to eighteen others. On 
July 27 of this year, the Chicago Federal 





Bethlehem’s ceiling lockers 
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Honored: Donald W. Douglas 





Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the de. 
cision against the remaining defendants 
and last week, still another phase of the 
three-year proceedings was completed— 
the Supreme Court in a 4-4 ruling upheld 
the action of Judge Stone. 


Business Notes 

The General Electric Co. announced 
that its 67,000 employes this year will 
receive $2,400,000 under the company’s 
profit-sharing plan, compared with $557, 
000 last year. They will also gain $2,350, 
000 under the company’s cost-of-living 
wage-adjustment plan, compared with 
$3,298,000 for 1938 . ©. Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins inaugurated a 
Federal campaign against interstate trade 
barriers with the appointment of an inter- 
departmental committee to study the 
problem and coordinate government activ- 
ities .. . The Decatur Casting Co. of De- 
catur, Ind., staged an open house for its 
employes, their friends, and customers of 
the company on Nov. 25. Displays of 
working equipment and protective devices 
for workers, along with the various types 
of castings turned out at the plant and 
the finished products in which they are 
used, were arranged. 


Trends 

Cash farm income amounted to $6,335, 
000,000 in the first ten months of the year, 
compared with $6,193,090,000 for the same 
1938 period. 

Wholesalers’ sales in October were 11'2 
per cent greater than in the comparable 
month last year, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The cost of living declined .3 of 1 per 
cent from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, the National 
Industrial Conference Board reported. 


Production of electricity in the week 


ended Nov. 18 reached 2,514,350,000 kilo- 
watt hours, an increase of 10.7 per cent 


over the comparable 1938 week. 
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SIDESHOW 












Joliet, Ill.: When Warden Joseph E. 
sen of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
‘ed several toy machine guns and 
vers among the discarded playthings 
ity workers had brought to the prison 
renovation, he ordered them removed. 
ie boys are apt to get ideas with them 
“ie the walls,” worried the warden. 









Die-H ard— 3 

Portland, Maine: When his state 
reed celebration of Thanksgiving 
Vth this week and last, William P. 
arroll, 77, a retired grocer and one of the 
sy Democrats in these parts, decided to 













































glas poperate with President Roosevelt. But 

stead of just staying home Nov. 23 and 
the de. lebrating his Thanksgiving privately, 
ndants arroll, who was once a town crier, hired 
of the wo bands and paraded proudly through 
leted— he enemy's territory, stopping at main 
upheld ntersections to make  pro-Roosevelt 

speeches. 

Moron Mouse— 
ounced Lumberton, N.C.: J. T. MclIntyre’s 
- will ecent claim that he has discovered the 
Panys Hiumbest mouse in history was substanti- 
ne ted by the animal’s corpse. Blundering 
2,850, about in search of cheese, the mouse was 
“living blitzkrieged by two traps at once—one at 
| Pe he end and one at the base of his tail. 

l- 
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Pique— 
Lynn, Mass.: After George Stratis 


had waited an hour for a shave in a 
barbershop, he erupted through the door, 












of De- Mpicked up a rock from the street, and 
‘or its MMheaved it through the window. 

ers of 

ys of Mi Pressure— 

evices 

types Cleveland, Ohio: Reporting at the 


+ and @@relief director’s office last week, a client 
y are drew a vivid picture of a dilemma. He 
couldn’t pay his rent, but that was only 
half of it: “My landlady said I could stay 
if I married her. But I won’t. I’ll be evicted 
335,- fm frst!” 


same § Light Comedy— 


Washington: Employes of the Rural 

114 @@ Electrification Administration are chuck- 

rable § ling over two incidents. (1) A man in 

part- West Virginia wrote in to ask them how 

to keep from burning his hands. A puzzled 

| per REA investigator found that the man had 

ional ly one light bulb, which he patiently 

1. unscrewed and carried from room to room 

as needed, toasting his fingers every time. 

kilo- (2) A woman wanted to know how to 

stop her refrigerator from making ice cubes 

because they froze so rapidly she didn’t 
have room to store them. 
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LIFE IS AS PLEASANT 
AND PEACEFUL AS EVER 


we, ap 


% In the U. S. unrestricted travel area; no passports 
or visas needed. Sail under American flag on this pop- 
ular transatlantic liner. All golf courses open. Beach 


life—sailing. See your travel agent. 
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i SS 7] streamlined 
SS S24 Oil silk kit 
is 

25 Williams No 

Qa. | Brush Cream 

- ED BLADES 
RS RAZOR 





Here’s the razor so different from conventional, cum- 
bersome safety razors it’s creating a sensation among 
men wherever introduced. 

Featherweight, streamlined, genuinely one piece, 
Enders cuts shaving time in half for many 
men—gives new freedom from cuts, nicks, 
scrapes . . . yet. shaves close, clean. Six 
exclusive features are fast putting Enders at 
the top for new shaving speed and comfort. 


PROVE IT— AT OUR RISK. If your 
dealer hasn't the kits, or special 10c Enders 
Demonstrator with blade, use coupon _be- 
low. Money back if it isn’t the speediest, 
safest shaving of all types. 10c 


Enders Razor Co., Inc., Dept. N, Mystic, Conn. 3 
Durham Duplex Razor Co., Successors 


Send Kit @ 39c___Send Demonstrator @ 10c. 
Cash Enclosed____{or) Send C. O. D. 

Name. 

Address. 


























STILL LIVES ON THE 


Mexican 





You'll find plenty of the romance of the 
old West here in El Paso, with a chance 
to enjoy a little “dude ranching” yourself; 
you'll find Sunshine that’s warm and rest- 
ful; and close by you'll find such scenic thrills as Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, White Sands National Monument, 
Old Mexico and a score of others. Discover the southwest 
this winter! Write for El Paso’s new Fun Map that points 
the way to a carefree, fun-filled visit in this scenic, sunny 
wonderland. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Chrysler Strike 


a a staggering cost to itself, the 
Chrysler Corporation has stated an issue 
for all of industry. Engaged though it is 
in a business that is highly competitive, it 
has seen its production stopped rather 
than yield to demands that look to the 
control and direction of industry by labor. 

In the long Chrysler strike almost every 
basic problem of labor-management rela- 
tionship has been involved at one mament 
or another. For a few days, one issue came 
to the fore. Then another. Then still an- 
other. All of which indicates conclusively 
that there are not issues here, but an issue, 
and that the Chrysler Corporation has de- 
cided to settle that issue for a long time 
to come. Perhaps the C.I.0. has made a 
like decision, although it has concealed 
its intentions by many disclaimers. 

Brushing aside frills, the question asked 
by Chrysler management is whether it 
can have sufficient freedom and adequate 
facilities to carry out its responsibility for 
the process of production. 

The issue of wages, despite the asser- 
tions of the U.A.W.-C.1L.0., was apparently 
incidental. Chrysler workers are well paid 
even according to the standards of a blue- 
chip industry. But in the midst of a discus- 
sion of wages the foreman issue arose. 
Foremen in one of the plants had organ- 
ized a union under the C.1.0. This union 
thereupon requested a collective-bargain- 
ing meeting with the management. The 
management refused on the ground that a 
demand for the control of foremen amount- 
ed to a demand for the control of produc- 
tion. Later the foremen’s union withdrew 
its request, but it did not then withdraw 
a complaint it had lodged against the cor- 
poration with the NLRB. 

Thus, after apparently conceding the 
issue of production control early in the 
strike, the C.1.0. permitted the same issue 
to be raised in another form. This incon- 
sistency provided the corporation with 
good cause for genuine indignation. It is 
not easy to conduct rational negotiations 
under such circumstances. 

The corporation insisted that, regardless 
of the distinction between the C.LO.- 
U.A.W. and the C.I.0. foremen’s union 
alleged by union leaders, the fact was that 
both were branches of the parent C.L.0. It 
said further that in any agreement the 
corporation must be assured, as it was in 
the old contract signed by John L. Lewis, 
that foremen would not be classed with 
employes. 
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The point is that foremen are the repre- 
sentatives of the management in day-to- 
day dealings with employes. They see that 
work is properly done, maintain discipline 
among employes, hear and judge minor 
grievances in the first instance and gener- 
ally operate as the first line of management 
in the shop. To do this, they must in all 
common sense be responsible to the man- 
agement and not in any contractual or 
organizational sense to the C.I.0. To per- 
mit the latter is, as the corporation pointed 
out, to deny to the management its repre- 
sentative “at the very point where collec- 
tive bargaining begins.” It is impossible to 
have bargaining when members of the 
C.1.0. sit on both sides of the table. The 
corporation properly demanded that “an 
embarrassment concerning the dual capac- 
ity of the foreman would not arise in the 
life of the new agreement.” 

On this point the NLRB is ultimately, if 
not in this strike, likely to get itself in a 
nice bit of confusion. It has already pro- 
hibited management from influencing, 
through its foremen, the organization of 
unions among employes. But if it per- 
mits foremen to join the very organization 
to which employes generally belong, it will 
deny the management power to enforce 
upon foremen its own rule of non-interfer- 
ence. 

If foremen are thus to be separated 
from management there will be no direct 
contact between employers and the rank 
and file. Spies and other indirect contacts 
will be encouraged; responsibility will be 
confused, and ultimately management will 
have little means of controlling the proc- 
ess of production. Here is an issue that 
goes to the foundation of the industrial 
process. The Chrysler Corporation de- 
serves the gratitude of all management for 
bringing it into the open. It also deserves 
public commendation for maintaining one 
of the fundamentals of private enterprise. 





Labor on the Carpet 


F or years many of our most far- 
sighted economists and businessmen have 
vainly pointed to the building industry as 
the logical path out of our economic maze. 
Unquestionably one of the most serious 
obstacles to the development and expan- 
sion of a sound industry has been the pol- 
icy of the building-trades unions. 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, has undertaken to do something 


. about them. Last week he addressed a let- 
‘ter to the secretary of the Central Labor 
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Union of Indianapolis ANNOuNCcing soft} 
almost apologetically, that labor has ; 
more right than anyone else to organi, 
in unreasonable restraint of trade (News 
wEEK, Nov. 27). The Department of J 
tice, he said, considers illegal “unreasy, 
able restraints” designed to prevent th, 
use of cheaper material, improved equip 
ment or more efficient methods; to comps 
the hiring of useless and ‘unnecessary labo 
to enforce systems of graft and extortio, 
to enforce illegally fixed prices; and ,, 
destroy an established and legitimate sy 
tem of collective bargaining. ; 

If building-industry unions have jy 
dulged in any of these restraints, it may } 
argued that the unions are doing nothin 
employers have not taught them to do 
The employers may make the codes, by 
they could never police such codes fy 
themselves without running afoul of thé 
Sherman Act and state laws. 

So eager is Mr. Arnold not fo tread to 
hard on labor’s toes that in his letter hg 
states that the Department of Justice, iy 
its “anxiety to be fair to labor,” will no 
subject the labor unions to criminal prose 
cutions for violation of the antitrust laws 

But Mr. William Green, whose Ameri 
can Federation of Labor has most of the 
labor organizations in the building field 
is not thankful for the thoughtful dis 
crimination or the soft words. Taking ref 
uge in the age-old defense that the Clay 
ton Act exempted labor unions from anti 
trust litigation, Mr. Green in his answe 
makes no defense of the practices con 
demned by the Assistant Attorney Gen 
eral. He says that, while labor union 
should not go unpunished if they engage 
in illegal practices, the antitrust laws are 
not applicable. 

The C.1.0. has, of course, remained si 
lent, but it is a pleased silence. Engagec 
at present in an attempted raid on the 
A.F.L.’s building-trades unions, C.L.0. offi 
cials showed a fine sense of timing whe 
they announced the signing of their first 
building contract in Washington, D.C., on 
the same day that Mr. Green’s letter was 
made public. Though not particularly suc- 
cessful in its attempt to win the building 
tradesmen away from their traditional 
A.F.L. unions, and though the attempted 
raid is not being backed by more conserva- 
tive leaders like Sidney Hillman, the C.L0. 
is momentarily delighted with Mr. Arnold’s 
slap at their enemy. 

The immediate effect of Mr. Arnold’s 
action will be to slow up temporarily the 
snail-like progress of the construction In- 
dustry. As evidence of collusion between 
labor, contractors, and distributors 1s re 
vealed, the public will hold back, waiting 
for the shake-up to bring prices down. But 
it is to be hoped that, after a few months, 
results of Mr. Arnold’s campaign will be 
seen in lowering of prices of building m2 
terials and labor. 
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NOW MATCHED WITH THE NEW FINELINE PENCIL 


¢.. THAT DO NOT STRAIN GIFT BUDGET 


"Nothing is too fine” for the ones to whom you gi 
Sheaffer's Lifetime pen is the finest of its kind: 
compared to so many quickly-laid-aside gifts, LZ, 
pens are indeed inexpensive. Such gifts will make thi 
Christmas live forever in the hearts of those who receive 
them, for they are guaranteed-for-life’; the proud White 
Dot signifies that. Be sure you give the world’s most modern 
writing equipment — the Lifetime Feathertouch pen 
and new Fineline pencil ensemble. Then your satisfactio 
in giving will be matched only by the pleasure of receivin 
SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IA, TORONTO, ONTARIO, 


Sheaffer Pens 




















Whiskey history was written over fifty years 


ago when the late Colonel E. H. Taylor Jr. 


signed his name to Old Taylor whiskey. 
For he thus identified a rare Kentucky 
bourbon that was destined to perpet- 
uate his fame as a master-distiller. 
Today, as then, you can buy no 

finer bourbon whiskey than 

that on whose label you’// 

still find his honored 


name. 





“TAYLORED” 
TO GOOD 
TASTE 


Copyright 1939, National Distillers Products Corp., N.Y 
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